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NEW PROSPECTUS Apply to the Head Office | NEW PROSPECTUS 
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PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, ann SCOTCH CAKES. 


HOTEL -METROPOLE 


LONDON, WC. 


Sie MAGNIFICENT HOTEL, situated in NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, very central 
position, affords Residents every Convenience and Comfort. In addition to a large number of Single and Double Bed- 
Rooms there are Elegant Suites of Private Apartments, and Magnificent Public Rooms. 


CHARGES MODERATE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘METROPOLE, LONDON. j 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably ‘adapted to the wants of Infants,’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


Church of England <— 


LIFE & FIRE Assurance I nstitution. 





R. MDOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 
SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 


60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 








LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1809. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 
TOTAL ASSETS, . . . .  . ~~ £10,075,213 








The Funds of the Life Department are not liable for Obligations under the Fire Dihietatit, nor are the Funds of the Fire Department liable for obligations under 
the Life Department. In this Company, therefore, the Investments for the Life Department are kept entirely separate 
trom those for the Fire Department, as set forth in the Balance-Sheet. 


President.—H1S GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. Vice-President.—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
Right Hon. The EARL oF ABERDEEN. | 
Sir MatTTHEW WuiTE Rip.ey, Bart., M.P. 
Right Hon. Lorp WoLVERTON. 
Chairman of General Court of Directors—Daviv Davipson, Esq. 


EDINBURGH BOARD. 
FREDERICK PiTMan, Esq. 
Davip B. WaucnHopeE, Esq. CHARLES GAIRDNER, Esq., LL.D. 
Sir James GARDINER Bairp, Bart. Racru Dunpas, Esq. | 
GEORGE AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq. Joun Wuarton Top, Esq. 

Sir James H. Grsson-Craic, Bart. 
Secretary—Pui.ir R. D. MACLAGAN. Actuary—THOMAS WALLACE. 


F.R.C.P., and J. PLayrair, M.B., F.R.C.P.E 
Auditor—JamMes HALDANE, C.A. 


Right Hon. Lorp NoRTHBOURNE. The Hon. Lorp WELLwoop. 
Right Hon. Lorp ForseEs. 


Right Hon. The Eart or STRATHMORE. 


Right Hon. The Eart or Extcin. 
Sir THomas Clark, Bart. 
CHARLES B. LoGAn, Esq 
Cuares C. Maconocuie, Esq. 


J. F. WALKER DrumMonp, Esq. 


Manager—A. Giiuirs Situ, F.R.S.E 
Medical Officers —Joun Morr, M.D., 


Solicitors—J. & F. ANDERSON, W.S. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


All Bonuses now vest on Declaration, while in the event of a claim arising under a The Suicide Clause is abolished. 
The form of policy has been shortened and simplified so that the true meaning of 


participating policy even before a Declaration of bonus, the usual intermediate 
bonus will be paid. | the contract may be readily ascertained. 
The period during which a lapsed policy may be revived is extended to one year, | Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
and the fine payable on revival is much reduced. Premiums adjusted to each half-year of age. 
The Surrender Value of a lapsed policy is now held at the credit of the assured | Minimum Surrender Values fixed 
during the extended period of ten years; and during that period the option is | Policy not forfeited by error in Proposal Papers, unless accompanied by fraud. 
allowed of taking a paid-u» policy calculated on very favourable terms. General freedom of policies from restriction in Residence, Occupation, and Travel. 


NINE-TENTHS of the WHOLE PROFITS of the LIFE ASSURANCE BRANCH are allocated to 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


ANNUITY BRANCH—ANNUITIES: Immediate, Contingent, or Deferred, are granted on favourable terms. 
FIRE DEPARTM ENT— Property of nearly every description insured at Home and Abroad at the lowest rate of Premium corresponding to the risk 


LOSSES PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY SETTLED. 
PROSPECTUSES MAY BE HAD AT THE CHIEF OFFICES, BRANCHES, OR AGENCIES. 


CHIEF OFFICES— 
EDINBURGH—64 PRINCES STREET. | LONDON—61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 











TODD & COQ.,, yy S847 Ss, CROSSES, 


F U R S ! FLorIsTs, AND BOUQUETS. 


7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
AWARDED GOLD MEDAL. EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


JOHN BENTLEY & CO,, THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lro., 
THE MANUFACTURING FURRIERS Ho.testey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
. Vs ‘ . FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. ’ 
27 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. — | = ‘hesmpice ot Acmu-Goosrl fy te Colones, Head-Masten of Puli 
The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
| water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 


. B. & Co. are now showing all the Latest Styles in the most 
J 8 y Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 


fashionable Furs, viz. :—Seal, Sable, Skunk, Bear, Persian Lamb, wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
3uilding Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 


Cremar, etc. Fur Muffs and Collarettes, Fur Boas and Trimmings, | 
a : Riding, Swimming, etc. 
Fur-Lined Cloaks, etc. Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 


SPECIALITE SEAL JACKETS. 








ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


y - — — ‘ince 7 INDIAN FOREST SE RVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF LIBRARY BOOKS Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
withdrawn from Circ ulation, and offered at Greatty REpucED PRIcEs, RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 
contains upwards of 2000 Works in Trave., History, BioGrapHy, THEOLOGY, 
aes etc.; Ruskin’s and ArpBer’s PUBLICATIONS, Books on ANGLING, Sport, 
and ORNITHOLOGY, Bound Volumes of MAGAZINES, and over 1200 RECENT 
FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


Novets. Aésoa SPECIAL CATALOGUE (No. VI.) of AnciENT AND MopERN 











Books in Various Classes of Literature (over 1100 titles) including FOREIGN 
LITERATURE (40 pages). &@& Gratis and Post Free to any Address. ! PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
*,* New Library List of the most recent Books in Circulation, with Terms 
of Membership and other particulars, free by post. D. FEARON R jae aaa, Oo LL.D 
DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 Casr_e Street, EpInBurGH. —— , oy Sew ae Bee 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
THE (Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References — 
, DANDIE DINMONT : The Right Rev. the Bishop of MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 


The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
OL D SCOTC H WH ISKY The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 

. General F. NEPEAN SmiTH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General Tweepir, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— Captain Beamisn, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spiri ” Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
s ’ ’ Spirit, free from Fusel Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Erc. 


Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ The Term began September 17. 











Sole Proprietors— St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. ScHemE, THE 


LEITH AND LONDON. UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
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THE ANCLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, ‘ . = : £ 2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; : : . ; : 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, . Sees : = 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, anp UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS, ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° ‘ 170,660 

Head Office—QUREN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—Royva. EXCHANGE, K1nG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LiveErRpPoot STREET, Hopart. 
London Branch—J. A. CrAvEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. Asu Ley G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 
Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 


rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 


Interest payable half-yearly. 
DEBENTURES. 


Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), . . £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, 5 : : . . £250,000 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, Esq. | Emive Levitra, Esq. 

Sir H. S. CunninGuaM, K.C.LE. WILLIAM Paterson, Esq. 
Sir ALFRED Dent, K.C.M.G. | Rospert STEWART, Esq. 
Joun Howarp GwyTuer, Esq. James WHITTALL, Esq. 





Manager—Joun Howarp GwyTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Caces Lewis. 
Secretary—Wi1LL1AM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 

Ir'kE NATIONAL BANK oF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCEES. 
/nspector—THOMAS ForRREST. 


Sombay. Deli (Sumatra). | Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. Hankow. 
Penang. Sourabaya. Yokohama. 
Thaiping. Hong Kong. 


The Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Banking Business in the East. 

DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 

Agents in Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE, MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 
3RANCHES in Victoria, NEw Soutu WaALgs, and SoutH AUSTRALIA. 
CapITAL,. . . ~. . « $2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . . £800,000 
Paip-up Capirat, . . £400,000] RESERVE Funp, . £110,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinGc WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to 5 Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


Capita Futry SUBSCRIBED, 


e ! $1,000,000 © 0 
APITAL Parp Up, . ‘ . ‘ ‘ : 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE FuND IN HAND, OVER . . : : 40,000 © 0 

NCALLED CAPITAL, 873,931 5 © 


y : Board of Directors. 
Vm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF Von ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lran (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy.tys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
- D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
- Head Ofice—31 LomBarp STREET, LONDON, E.C. wid 
EPOSITS of 450 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
mpany, at the following rates :— 
| per cent. for One Year. 
4 - - Three or Four Years. 
No Debentures will be issued. econ 


Interest paid half- 
cashed free noe, ete on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 


For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


a st CHARLOTTE STREET, 
DINBURGH, January 1891. 
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NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
tothe Ep1Tor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DouGLAs, 115 Fleet Street, 
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THE ARGOSY 
Second Edition for JANUARY Now Ready. 


THE SILENT CHIMES, 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
JAMES CROLL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


‘A keen investigator, an able writer, a great thinker.'.— Daily News. 


‘A deep and original thinker.’—Academy. 
then teenies The last JOHNNY LUDLOW Story written by 
CLIMATE AND TIME IN THEIR GEOLOGICAL Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 


RELATIONS. A Theory of Secular Changes of the Earth’s 
Climate. Large post 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, Ios. 6d. 


DISCUSSIONS ON CLIMATE AND cosMoLocy. A THF FATE OF THE HARA DIAMOND, 


Supplementary Volume to ‘Climate and Time.’ Large post 8vo, 
with an Illustrative Chart, cloth, 6s. AN ILLUSTRATED SERIAL STORY, 


STELLAR EVOLUTION AND ITS RELATIONS TO COMMENCE IN 
GEOLOGICAL TIME. Large post 8vo, cloth, 5s. - 
: THE ARGOSY~—Second Edition for January 


Just published. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF EVOLUTION. 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. NOW READY. 








LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, TH EA RGOSY lor January 








26 and 2 KSP HARING CROSS, S.W. 
6 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, ec noaltadins 
. 1. THE SILENT CHIMES. Part I. By Jonnny LupLow (Mrs. 
Now REapy, PRICE 7s. 6d. Henry Wood). 
2. A SONG. ByG. B. STuART. 
DISRAELI IN OUTLINE | , wuss kare marspen 
. 4. THE FATE OF THE HARA DIAMONDS. A Serial Story. 
Being a Biography of the late Earl of Beaconsfield, Chap. 1. My Arrival at Deepley Walls. Chap. 2. The Mistress 
and an Abridgement of all his Novels, etc. etc. of Deepley Walls. Chap. 3. A Voyage of Discovery. Chap. 4 
Scarsdale Weir. Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 
By F. CARROLL BREWSTER, LL.D. 5. SONNET. By Jutia KAVANAGH. 
‘ Dr. Brewster’s life of the great politician is very complete... . . — yoann ws ee. Ry Cees W. Ween, F.6.0.S. 
With Six Illustrations. 


rine ee Lp a RON ante : abridg- 7. WHO WAS THE THIRD MAID? 
ment of all Disraeli’s novels, and gives lists of the principal characters, 8 A MODERN WITCH. 


plots, remarkable passages, criticisms, etc. At the end he provides 
; oe SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


what is indispensable to the utility of a work of this sort, a full index.’ 
—Daily Chronicle. SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Lonpon. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington St., W. 








* ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. 


The New One-volume Novel by Mr. Horace Hutchinson, of Golfing fame, the lightness of whose pen, says 
VANITY FAIR, Wr. Burnand himself might envy, is a tale of St. Andrews, some sixty years since. It is concerned 
with some of the most terrible possibilities of the mysterious gift of Hypnotism, as manifested by the hero of the story, while 
the effect is heightened by contrast with the charming grace and beauty of Edith Macpherson in her simple Scotch 
home, and the pathos of her touching love-tdyll. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 
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Khe NewsPaper 


A Sewen Days’ Summary of Fact and Opinion. 
EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 2d. Permanently Enlarged on and after January 3d. 


The News Paper 


Gives the fullest information on all the leading topics of the day without the slightest bias, either political or religious. With a concise and 
accurate record of events is associated an equally concise and accurate summary of the opinion thereon of all the LEADING PUBLIC MEN 


and Pu | JRNALS. 
UBLIC JOURNAL The NewsPaper 


Summarises and contrasts the views of all the principal LONDON and PROVINCIAL MORNING and EVENING PAPERS, and the more notable 
WEEKLY JOURNALS. Hence it will be specially valuable to Members of Parliament, Public Speakers and Writers, and all who wish to keep 
themselves well informed concerning the march of Public Events, and the state of Public Opinion. 


NOTIGC E ___With a view of bringing this Paper prominently before likely Subscribers, 
~ the Publisher will send a single Specimen Copy post free to any address 


throughout the world on receipt of a Post card. 
Publishing and Editorial Offices—15 and 16 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
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NOTES 

A LeTTER signed by Lord Zetland and Mr. Balfour was 
printed in The Times and most of the journals of the 
United Kingdom on Monday. It appealed to the chari- 
table for assistance in money or in kind, the distribution 
of which will be undertaken by the signatories in the 
congested districts of the West. It is purposed thus to 
relieve such families in serious want as, including no able- 
bodied persons, derive no direct benefit from public works ; 
children who ought to be at school will be provided with 
meals there ; clothes will be provided for children who 
are unable to be at school for want of them. In the 
distribution the Lord-Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary 
will have the benefit of all such information as can be got 
from poor-law inspectors, school inspectors, relieving off- 
cers, resident magistrates, and the constabulary. The letter 
begins by discouraging ignorant and indiscriminate charity, 
and concludes with the expression of the belief that money 
spent and assistance given in the ways suggested will 
‘lighten or remove much immediate suffering without 
exaggerating those chronic evils which require a different 
and a more continuous treatment for their permanent 
cure.” It is a vastly more important event for all practical 
purposes in the history of Ireland than was the squabble 
in Committee Room No. 15. The contrast must strike 
even Mid-Lothian electors. The first results of the 
appeal have been a mass of correspondence and subscrip- 
tions amounting to upwards of £11,000. 





Tue past week seems to have brought the Irish parties 
a little further on the road to reconciliation, though their 
respective organs in the press still revel in a most pleas- 
ing freedom of speech. There have been all manner of 
meetings and all manner of lunchings between the heads 
of each faction. First, Mr. Healy and Mr. Barry rushed 
over to Paris at the end of last week to nobble Mr. 
O’Brien. Next, the Uncrowned though bandaged King 
himself took shipping to Boulogne with his suite, there to 
meet Mr. O’Brien (Mr. Patrick Ford’s political ‘dude’ 
with a ‘swelled head’) in high conference. We are told 
that there was a satisfactory interchange of confidences ; 
and the story goes that Mr. Parnell is to retire upon condi- 
tion that Mr. M¢Carthy should be deposed and that the 
Unbreeched King should be the new leader. If this indeed 
be so, then has Mr. Parnell once more scored ; for that he 
will pull the strings and that the figure must needs work 
his will, who can doubt? The Gladstonian view of the 
alleged compromise will be pleasant reading, though pro- 
bably the party journals will try to brazen it out. 





Tue Scottish railway strike has now entered upon a 
desperate phase. No fewer than three attempts were 
made on Saturday to wreck trains, at places as far distant 
from each other as Perth, Stirling, and Coatbridge—a 
fourth having taken place at Inverkeithing two days be- 
fore. On Tuesday at Ballochney the points were jammed 


with a piece of railway chair. On Friday night, too, a 
couple of engine-drivers who refused to join the strike 
had the windows of their houses shattered with stones, 
and on Monday night a signalman at Clarkston was in- 
jured in a similar attack on the cabin where he was at 
work. Greater lawlessness still has been manifested in 
Motherwell, where the Caledonian Railway Company has 
ejected some of its former servants from houses occupied 
by them in virtue of their employment. The Company 
obtained in all sixty-nine warrants. On Friday week 
the sheriff’s-officer who attempted to execute them was 
deforced. Next day he returned, accompanied by the 
Sheriff and protected by the police, but the threatening 
attitude of an immense crowd stopped the proceedings 
after three ejectments. On Monday the police was sup- 
ported by cavalry, and, thus guarded, the officer with 
difficulty emptied a dozen houses, while in as many more 
the tenants undertook to remove their furniture or showed 
cause why they should not be disturbed. 





Durine these evictions miners and metal-workers from 
the adjoining districts overran the town, demolished the 
glass-work of the station, attacked cabins in the vicinity, 
and assailed passing trains with showers of stones, one 
passenger (a little girl from Perth) being rather badly in- 
jured. The disturbance became so great and so general 
that the Sheriff read the Riot Act, and the rowdies were 
dispersed by the soldiery and constabulary, who batoned 
some twenty or thirty of them rather severely. During 
the night the troops were held in readiness at Hamilton 
barracks, and the streets were patrolled all night by 
policemen drafted from Glasgow. On many of the 
lines a fairly good service has been re-established, but 
matters are not by any means in the satisfactory con- 
dition described by the officials and their friends. The 
Glasgow Town Council, in its capacity of Police Board, 
has unfortunately allowed itself to be mixed up in the 
business by calling a public meeting for the discussion of 
the question. Lord Provost Muir was foolish enough at 
the meeting where this resolution was adopted to attempt 
a justification of his former conduct in the matter. Greater 
wisdom has been displayed by the Edinburgh Corporation, 
which has very properly rejected a proposal to memoria- 
lise the Board of Trade on the subject. The servants are 
receiving a considerable amount of financial support. An 
appeal is being made for funds on their behalf, but the 
public should remember that any response to it now in- 
volves condonation of the outrages already committed. 
Certain miners have already declared for a cessation of 
labour until the strike is over, and the railway carters are 
said to contemplate similar action. 


Tue sum of the matter is that since we last wrote there 
has been a marked infusion of bitterness into the struggle. 
The Glasgow and South-Western seems all right again ; 
and the Caledonian, though it has had trouble at Mother- 
well, where it showed either too much or too little firmness, 
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has partly recovered; but the fight still rages fiercely 
against the North British Railway. The Glasgow Pres- 
bytery has been silly enough to appoint a committee to 
meddle in the matter if it sees fit, and many other busy- 
bodies have babbled of arbitration. But to parody a 
speech of Chatham’s, this is not a time for arbitration, and 
the smoothness of compromise cannot save the Company 
in this rugged and awful crisis. The appearance of Mr. 
John Burns on the scene, ever blustering and bellowing, 
has not improved the chance of a settlement. His avowed 
aim is to paralyse the whole carrying traffic in Scotland, 
and to achieve this great object he has set himself to bring 
out the Dundee dockers by offering them strike pay from 
the London Dockers’ funds at a time when thousands of 
dockers are said to be starving in the metropolis. 





For our own part, we believe that Mr. Walker and his 
Directors are bound to hold out, and that it will be a public 
calamity if they fail todo so. Granted that the men had 
a good case to begin with. But they put themselves de- 
liberately in the wrong when they broke their contracts, 
and the principle now at stake is one of great scope and 
importance. The question really is, shall Gladstonian 
ethics which have been the curse of Ireland prevail in 
Scotland too? Are men to play fast and loose with the 
law? Is the commercial fate of this country to be in the 
hands of irresponsible and mischievous demagogues who 
have won the confidence of the labourers by the basest 
arts and whose tyranny is infinitely more cruel and mis- 
chievous than that of the most ‘ bloated’ capitalist—even, 
say, of Mr. Andrew Carnegie? Every day the lawless 
and ruftianly element in the strike is coming more to the 
front. There is less hypocritical disapprobation of at- 
tempted outrage ; more open avowal of the wish for a 
good big accident. John Burns declares he will use force 
if force be necessary. And the Blantyre riots were simply 
the expression of that brutish hankering after anarchy 
which has been so studiously pampered by a certain 
political party. 





As for the popularity-hunting ministers and town 
councillors who have done their utmost to add fuel to a 
flame of bale, doubtless they have their reward and 
their appointed place. Every one of them—every human 
being who has canted in favour of the men—shares 
the responsibility of the affair at Motherwell. It may be 
worth while to ask such people what, if the companies 
surrender unconditionally, is to become of the servants 
who have remained faithful to their employers - The 
language used towards them by the strike-leaders is violent 
in the extreme. One speaker on Wednesday after de- 
nouncing them as moral cowards and the like went on to 
say that the strikers would know how to treat them, and 
that no usage of them would be adequate to their deserts 
—or words to that effect ; such utterances should be care- 
fully pondered by the public. Meanwhile we are glad to 
think that a fund is being raised for the behoof of the men 
who have stuck to their work. We have always opposed 
the tendency to reward people in an exceptional way for 
simply doing their due. But in this case such a course 


seems amply justified. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made a sane and practical little speech 
—a speech of good counsel—at a Friendly Society’s meet- 
ing at Birmingham on Monday night. He reviewed in 
a very striking and comprehensive manner the material 
progress of the last fifty years, during which the posi- 
tion of the working-classes had enormously improved. 
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Wages had doubled, while the hours of labour were 
less. The highest credit was due to the founders 
of Friendly Societies, who had done such a great work 
under such difficulties. The responsibility of carry- 
ing it on lay all the heavier on the present generation, 
Scarce one in five friendly societies was really solvent ; 
but it was the duty of every member to set about correct- 
ing such a state of matters. We are never disposed to 
exaggerate the significance of such statistics as Mr. Cham- 
berlain quoted ; for a nation might get three times as rich 
But it is really 
important to keep them in mind in these days of cant 


and three times as base simultaneously. 


about ‘ submerged sevenths’ and ‘the pore working man’ : 
more especially as this substantial and indisputable ad- 
vance is due not to spasmodic and epileptic outbursts of 
misdirected philanthropy but to the exercise of that much 
less showy though infinitely more beneficent virtue : en- 
lightened self-interest. 


Tue latest despatch from Washington shows that 
the American Secretary of State is only playing with 
the proposal of arbitration thrown out by the British 
Government, and that his objects are to confuse issues, 
to make political capital, and to gain time. He evades 
the points raised by this country, and declines the 
arbitration proposed ; and he seeks to raise other points 
‘as fitting subjects of arbitration’ upon which mediation 
is inadmissible. This outcome of four years’ negotiations 
is not surprising, nor is it altogether to be regretted. 
Arbitration where British claims are concerned has not 
proved so satisfactory a method of settling international 
disputes that we should be anxious to rush into it; and 
the Behring Sea rights and the claims arising from the 
seizure of British vessels in transgression of international 
law are hardly of a kind to which this mode of settlement 
ean be usefully applied. The question is most likely to 
be settled in Behring Sea itself. 





Tue state of feeling in Newfoundland is one which the 
Government can no longer with any ,decency neglect. 
The colonists believe that their interests have been disre- 
garded and their wishes despised, and, unfortunately, nota 
few things have been said and done to produce this distrust. 
It has not been removed by the despatch which Lord 
Knutsford has addressed to the Governor of Newfound- 
land. That paper asks in effect that Newfoundlanders 
should hold their peace and wait patiently to see what 
will be done for them by the British Government, ‘ in 
whose hands the negotiations now rested entirely.’ This 
is interpreted to mean, first, that the expiring modus 
vivendi, which virtually accepts and acts upon the French 
claims, shall be renewed for another year ; and second, 
that the arrangement come to, whatever it may be, will 
not be submitted to the opinion and approval of the 
Colonial Legislature before ratification. Silence and 
patience are scarce to be expected under the circum- 
stances. The French Shore claims may mean little to the 
negotiators in Europe ; but to the colonists they mean the 
all-important matter of whether their own or a foreign 
community is to have the use of the native land and water, 
It is not surprising that they are beginning to turn their 
eyes towards Mr. Blaine, and to babble of annexation. 
But it is not probable that Mr. Blaine, even if he had the 
chance, would care to have Newfoundland, with the French 
Shore claims flung in: though, of course, he would like 
well enough to foster discontent in the ‘ oldest British 
colony, and to see us with an Ireland on the hither and 
yonder side of the Atlantic. 
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A piece of sticking-plaster mended the injuries done at 
Tipperary ; but at Wounded Knee Creek there is another 
tale to tell. A military party sent to the scene of the fight 
has buried the bodies of ‘ sixty-three squaws and chil- 
dren’: no reckoning being made of those buried or car- 
ried away by the ‘hostiles.’ Shocking tales are told of 
wounds and mutilations inflicted on Indian women as well 
as on white men ; and of papooses perishing in the blizzard 
that followed close upon the battle. Colonel Forsyth, 
who was in command of the troops, has been suspended 
pending an inquiry into his conduct, President Harrison 
at the same time expressing the hope ‘that the report of 
the killing of the women and children is unfounded.’ 
No doubt every effort will be made to gratify this hope ; 
but enough of obvious and abominable truth should sur- 
vive the inquiry to render Americans chary for some little 
time of referring to ‘ Irish horrors.’ 


TuerE is promise of the revival of ‘ The International’ 
under the title of ‘An International Labour Union.’ Cer- 
tain Social Democratic members of the German Reichstag 
have come over to London and blethered about the soli- 
darity of Labour and Human Brotherhood and what not, 
and certain leading representatives of the New Unionism 
have entertained them with reciprocal talk ; the outcome of 
all which is that the Gas-Workers’ and General Labourers’ 
Union has drawn up a letter to be sent to‘ all the working- 
class parties of Europe.’ The letter begins ‘ Dear Com- 
rade, and suggests that in every country, and among 
all peoples and tongues, there should be an International 
Labour Secretary to maintain ‘postal and telegraphic com- 
munication’ with every other International Labour Secre- 
tary, to the end that when a strike occurs in one country 
the natives of the others should be advised or instructed 
not to listen to the seductive offers of the sore bested 
capitalists of the first. It is a very pretty conspiracy to 
put all industrial power into the hands of workmen ; but 
it is impossible that it can ever work, for the proportion 
of men in need of work to men belonging to workmen's 
societies in every country of Europe is, and must continue 
to be, very great. 


Tere has been much excited writing in newspapers 
about ‘ starvation’ in the East-end of London, and about 
the unusual slackness of people with cheque-books to send 
in their leaflets for the alleviation of distress. The truth 
is, there has so often been the call of ‘ Wolf!’ that 
now all kindly people who are not drivelling sentimen- 
talists have become sceptical, and all without exception are 
tired of the self-destructive pranks of people of the docker 
class. Even at the moment when the cry of ‘ Starvation’ 
is echoing through the press it is announced that the corn- 
men of certain docks, not content with twelve-and-six a- 
day, have struck for an advance of 50 per cent., and that 
certain casual men have struck for an increase of about 
the same extent on their tenpence an hour. It would 
seem, indeed, that the distress is not above the average 
at this time of the year, and that for those who care to 
work there is abundance of labour at the docks: so much, 
in fact, that ships which should take only three days to 
unload are still half-filled after thirteen days’ detention. 





Genera Boorn having declared on Monday night ‘ that 
every shilling which the public should give him for his 
scheme should be kept sacredly separate and devoted to 
the social purposes for which it was contributed,’ and 
undertaken ‘to tie himself down to do this by a trust- 
deed enrolled in Chancery,’ the St. James's Gazette has 
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disclosed some of the former ‘dark deeds’ of the Sal- 
vation Army leader. The story of ‘ How the Christian 
Mission (Limited) became Booth and Co. (Unlimited)’ is 
interesting and instructive, and ought to be read with care, 
especially by those who are tempted to subscribe to a 
certain scheme of Social Salvation. Of course, the value 
of a deed of the kind that is promised depends entirely on 
the character of the Trust created, and the mere fact that 
such a document has been duly registered on the payment 
of certain fees affords no security to subscribers. 


Tue great charitable foundation of King Edward v1, 
properly known as Christ’s Hospital and popularly as the 
Bluecoat School, has entered, as was pointed out at con- 
siderable length in The Times of Thursday, on a new era 
of its existence. The Charity Commissioners have altered 
the constitution of the governing body, the school itself is 
to be removed from the inappropriate and inconvenient 
site in Newgate Street, and the benefits of the charity are 
to be extended to girls. In its aims and its resources 
Christ's Hospital is like George Heriot’s magnificent in- 
stitution in Edinburgh. The benefits of the Scottish foun- 
dation, however, have always been extended to a wider 
social circle than that which King Edward’s foundation has 
hitherto reached. Now this is to be altered, and the son 
of the artisan may march through the several classes to an 
exhibition at a university and thence to the Woolsack—not 
that those of gentle birth will cease to have their share in 
the benefits which the royal founder intended for them. 
The disposal of the site of the present building is a matter 
which concerns not the Christ’s Hospital Governors alone. 
The London County Council will achieve a new kind of 
distinction if it see to it that so valuable a piece of open 
ground in the heart of the City retain its public uses. 





Tue week’s obituary is a long one. Of Kinglake, the 
historian of the Crimean War; Charles Keene, the incom- 
parable draughtsman; and Lady ‘Taylor, the wit, the 
humourist, the charming and accomplished artist in talk, 
we speak elsewhere. The death is also announced of Mr. 
Edward Bellamy, surgeon at Charing Cross Hospital, an 
amiable man and an operator of singular brilliance and 
dexterity ; of Mr. John Marshall, Professor of Anatomy 
at University College, and author of an excellent ana- 
tomical treatise for the use of art students; of the 
eminent pianist and conductor, Taubert, who was born in 
1811, and achieved his first successes as long ago as 1836, 
the great age of piano-playing, the age of Liszt and Thal- 
berg and Chopin; and of Emma Abbott, an American 
soprano accustomed, it is said, to heighten the effect of 
the Cathedral Scene in Faust by introducing a performance 
of a certain well-known, very modern hymn. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie Grieves, who died the other day in Paris, was an 
accomplished horseman and an excellent judge of horse- 
flesh; he was a staunch and consistent Royalist, rode in 
the steeplechases at the Croix de Berny, was a member of 
the Jockey Club, and died, after half-a-century of Parisine, 
the superintendent of the courses at Longchamps and 
Chantilly. Mr. Clifford Lloyd, who passed away in his 
consular banishment at Erzeroum, had been in his time 
one of the most conspicuous of men: in Ireland as a 
Special Resident Magistrate not less hideously abused 
than the Red Earl himself; in Egypt as Minister of the 
Interior ; and in Mauritius as Lieutenant-Governor and 
Colonial Secretary. He was an able and useful public 
servant, whose honesty was as unquestionable as_ his 
courage was beyond reproach and his energy superb. 
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LORD SALISBURY AND MR. BLAINE. 


N a certain morning, about a week ago, war and 
rebellion glared in a most unexpected way upon 
the British citizen as he unfolded his newspaper. Re- 
solved to escape from the tyranny of Downing Street 
and to place herself with the Stars and Stripes, New- 
foundland was arming. The Government of the 
United States, foreseeing that nothing else would bring 
Lord Salisbury to a clear understanding of American 
grit and American rights in Behring Sea, was gather- 
ing everv ship at its command for despatch to the 
scene of quarrel. This was the answer to the British 
Minister’s intimation that if any American cruiser took 
liberties with British merchant-vessels those freedoms 
would be resented even at the risk of war. On the one 
hand, rioting had already broken out, it was said ; on 
the other, the names, the tonnage, the armament, the 
rendezvous of the American war-ships that were to 
chase our seal-fishers from Behring Sea were all set 
forth with official particularity. No wonder, then, that 
for an hour or two a kind of apprehensive surprise 
took possession of the British public. But it soon 
calmed down to nothingness. Recent experience had 
acquainted us that a certain portion of the American 
press takes a violent interest in our North American 
possessions, and often discovers that they are on the 
point of revolt, and are even revolting, when we can 
make out nothing of the kind for ourselves. It was 
presently understood that this circumstance might ac- 
count for the news about Newfoundland, as in fact it 
did; though no doubt there is a good deal of disturb- 
ance there that needs careful watching. As for the 
menace of another ‘ fratricidal” war with the United 
States, some familiar reflections on the dodges of 
American electioneering recurred to mind, together with 
the fears of President Harrison’s party that of late 
its prospects have been damaged. ‘When in doubt, 
strike out,’ is the advice which every literary adept 
acts upon when he revises his manuscript. ‘ When in 
difficulties, beard the British lion’: that is the stand- 
ing motto of political parties in the United States. As 
soon as this was remembered, the last tremor of a faintly 
tremulous alarm died out, and within twenty-four hours 
it appeared that Mr. Blaine’s newspapers had swaggered 
a little too much even for Mr. Blaine. 

Some day the Behring Sea dispute will be settled 
amicably, no doubt; but we are not likely to see 
any prompt settlement of that description while Mr. 
Blaine is in office. He is not moved in this matter 
by party exigencies alone. Animosity against Eng- 
land is one of the warmest feelings of his nature. It 
was ever thus with him; but after his recent visit 
to this country, where he found himself no more con- 
sidered than if he had been a returned Viceroy of 
India, his hostility deepened. Neither personal senti- 
ment nor party policy permits him to seek a speedy 
and a friendly settlement of this or any other dis- 
pute with the British Government. Therefore we know 
what to expect of Mr. Secretary Blaine and of Mr. 
Secretary Blaine’s newspapers. The one will flout- 
ingly obstruct, the other will applaud the true Ameri- 
can patriotism of their leader; daily informing ‘the 
international bully of the world’ that she will again 
discover her incompetence to ‘overawe the United 
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States, and will regret it if she attempts to do so.’ Not 
that we need mind it much, because Mr. Blaine and his 
newspapers are confronted with something more than 
the general common sense, which alone (we may hope) 
would forbid any American war with England for what 
is obviously an exceptional and doubtful claim at best. 
Mr. Blaine’s party has to deal with the other party, 
which other party knows the ropes as well and is as 
patriotic as Mr. Blaine’s party, and can only view with 
disgust and contempt these efforts to obtain a majo- 
rity at the polls by a degrading display of spread- 
eagleism. So we see already; and the conclusion we 
come to is that, if Lord Salisbury stands his ground 
with equal courtesy and firmness, the worst that can 
happen in the Behring Sea dispute is settlement by 
arbitration some time hence. Meanwhile, good rather 
than harm will result if the two Governments come to 
an interim arrangement by which the brutal and the 
stupidly wasteful slaughter that goes on in Alaskan 
waters will be checked. 

Some little gain we have already reaped from this 
tedious quarrel. ‘The warning which Mr. Blaine forced 
from Lord Salisbury was perfectly explicit, and what it 
signifies is this : war will be the consequence if American 
cruisers meddle with British ships on the high seas 
and the pretension of a right to do so is persisted 
in. Reduced to unwritten particulars it meant more : 
namely, that British war-ships would follow those me- 
nacing United States cruisers, and, should any one 
of them attack an English vessel at so many miles’ 
distance from the shore, fire would be opened on the 
aggressor. It was a word well said at an opportune 
time; and the people of this island is unanimously 
thankful to Mr. Blaine for having drawn it out. Many 
of us began to wonder at what point concession to 
the encroachments of a powerful foreign State would 
stop ; and now we have the comfort of perceiving that 
it is not so distant as we had reason to fear. The 
way in which Mr. Blaine conducts the quarrel has its 
uses also. We hear him applauded by vast numbers of 
his fellow-countrymen, and it is manifest that he would 
not attempt to play the game in this wise unless he felt 
that he could rely upon a general and sensitive hostility 
to England. Yet there are people in this country who 
believe that no such feeling exists. ‘They are mistaken, 
and it would be a pity if the mistake survived when 
another Mr. Blaine had a much better case in hand, and 
when the surplus revenue of the United States was re- 
presented by a powerful navy. If there were any danger 
of Home Rule for Ireland we should have to bring 
another condition into the prospect. There might be 
a hostile Ireland to hinder from conspiring with its 
kinsfolk abroad. 


KINGLAKE AND KEENE. 
N R. KINGLAKE had long been ill, and his illness 


could have none save a fatal end. His name 
as the author of the one great history of the Crimean 
War was popular ; but little was known of him asa 
man, nor was there ever much curiosity about him. 
He was one of those men of letters whose identity 
disappears in their work, and any criticism on his 
life must resolve itself into a criticism of his writings. 
In his case you can go no further, for T'’he Crimean 
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War is the only thing he has left of permanent value : 
even Eothen, that brilliant piece of oriental mosaic, is 
rather remembered on account of him than he on ac- 
count of it. The larger book has many of the qualities 
which you exact of an historical masterpiece. It is 
eritten from the very best and fullest (since they were 
original and authentic) sources: Kinglake had all Lord 
Raglan’s papers, with free access to vast accumulations 
of relevant documents in London and Paris; he knew 
more or less intimately many of the chief actors in 
the work ; himself had been present at a considerable 
part of the war. He gave the best of his life to the 
task, for he spent over twenty-five years of continuous 
and excessive labour on his volumes. As a writer, too, 
he had great and distinguished merits. His style, albeit 
something too Corinthian and ornate, has genuine fire 
and energy; his descriptions of character are vivid and 
interesting ; he knew the value of the picturesque ; his 
battle-pieces are combined with skill and finished with 
effect. Yet his book will never take its place as an 
historical masterpiece with Gibbon’s Decline and Fall or 
Carlyle’s French Revolution. Its exaggeration is open 
and palpable. Lord Raglan is the hero and Napo- 
leon in. the villain, and the one is made greater, the 
other worse, than they were. Of course, when his ad- 
mirable impeachment of the Second Empire was pub- 
lished Napoleon was at his zenith, and Kinglake deserves 
great credit for so clearly pointing out that all his 
effort must be for the perpetuation of his own power 
and his own dynasty and not for the advantage of his 
country and his allies. Events have justified his esti- 
mate, but only in a sort ; for his picture is after all too 
partial and too black. His eighth volume finishes with 
the death of Lord Raglan and Sevastopol still untaken. 
It has been called a military biography of Raglan, who, 
though a competent leader and an honourable Eng- 
lish gentleman, was not exactly a Napoleon. Nor are 
the battle-pieces perfect. The story is told in enormous 
detail. Balaclava has about a volume to itself; you 
are deeply impressed, and you devour page after page 
with breathless interest; but the artist is so little 
master of his subject as to be well-migh incapable of 
selection. Each piece is perfect, yet these perfect pieces 
are not combined into a perfect whole. And the ques- 
tion remains if the Crimean War is a sufficient sub- 
ject for a work of the first magnitude. ‘To the men 
of the time it must have seemed so, but how does it 
look now? We feel that we drifted into it, and that 
France and Sardinia joined us—not to beat back the 
Russian advance but—for unavowed ends of their own. 
The fight was for ‘a petty fortress and a barren strand° ; 
and our victory cost us infinite suffering and loss, and 
brought no appreciable gain. These things are no re- 
proach upon Kinglake, but they must inevitably inflict 
deterioration on his work. 

The death of Charles Keene robs Britain of an in- 
comparable draughtsman—the most accomplished artist 
in black-and-white the country has produced. For many 
years Keene was without so much recognition as falls 
to the lot of the youngest Associate of the Academy : 
yet was he ever true to his ideal, and never was known 
to sacrifice his art to please the public. He has been 
grossly misunderstood and not a little under-rated. 
Until the marvellous quality of his drawing was frankly 
acknowledged in Paris last year, and rewarded with a 
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medal, none but the few with other than a literary 
interest in art had worthily esteemed his gifts. He 
has been applauded as a humourist, a story-teller, a 
diviner of character, a painter of the lower and middle 
classes—and the truth is that he was none of these 
things. He was merely an artist with an incom- 
parable command of his material and an inevitable 
sense of decorative effect. The subject of the draw- 
ing, the humour of the situation, were never his con- 
cern. For him it was enough to express his facts as 
best he might in the terms proper to his art. None 
ever arranged his masses with a keener touch of the 
picturesque, none ever knew more surely than he when 
the last stroke had been put to a drawing. He was 
no lover of finish in the popular acceptation, but he 
never set his name to a piece of work that was not as 
complete as art could make it. For landscape he had 
a genuine inspiration: his backgrounds are always 
touched in with a peculiar elegance, and, though sub- 
ordinate to the general design, are evidence of wonder- 
ful observation and an unerring perception of essentials. 
If the term ‘impressionist? were not consecrate to 
charlatans, it might be applied to him with uncommon 
exactness and propriety. He realised his scenes com- 
pletely and with directness, and knew how to convey 
to others by half-a-dozen strokes the precise impres- 
sion he had himself received. It was said in this 
journal that one of Mr. Keene’s Punch drawings con- 
tained enough art to supply all Burlington House with 
what it lacks and then have something to spare; and 
the statement is something better than a_ reckless 
exaggeration. 

‘There is not a little irony in his career. he in- 
telligent public has complained that British art has 
had but little to say for itself during the last quarter 
of acentury. And yet during that period Mr. Keene 
was achieving a long series of masterpieces. But they 
were outside the convention of oil-paint and gold 
frame ; and the world, which has squandered so much 
sham admiration on elaborate pot-boilers, has had none 
to spare for the achievements of a master. We may, 
however, find solace in the knowledge that he lived to 
win the applause so long withheld, and that not only 
did he achieve an artistic suecess but also he estab- 
lished a convention in obedience to which lies the 
salvation of British draughtsmanship. 


HOME RULE FOR THE NAVY. 

TWNHE article which General Sir W. Drummond Jer- 

vois has contributed to this month’s Nineteenth 
Century, under the title of * Home Rule for the Navy, 
states a view of what the administration of our defences 
ought to be which is highly popular in some quarters. 
Before discussing this view, we may stop to admire the 
thoroughness (rather rare in a soldier) with which Sir 
W. Drummond Jervois recognises the claims of the 
‘senior service’ to superiority of dignity on the ground 
alike of age and of importance to the country. With this 
recognition we have no fault to find, but when he goes on 
to echo the complaint sometimes made by the less wise 
of naval officers—that the navy does not obtain quite 
as much attention as it should in comparison to the 
army—we find it by no means so easy to agree with 
him. The kind of attention which is lavished on the 
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army is not at all for its good. This same attention is 
responsible for all, or nearly all, the wind-baggeries with 
which the army is pestered. It would bea thousand 
times better for it if its generals went less into society, 
spoke less after dinner, were less in evidence on lists of 
directors, wrote less in magazines, and were altogether 

less addicted to miscellaneous jabber. ‘The navy has 
had the good fortune to escape ‘ attention, and will, if 
it is wise, hope to escape still better in future. 

And now to come to Sir W. Drummond Jervois’s 
statement of the view to which we referred above. In 
his own words, and italics, it is simply this: ‘ The navy 
must not be dependent on the army for the defence of its 
ports and coaling stations, nor must there be laid upon 
the army department the burden of finding garrisons 
for places which are held purely as foci for naval 
action. 'That is to say, that the charge of the coast 
fortifications and of the coaling stations should be 
given entirely over to the navy. ‘The garrison artil- 
lery would be separated entirely from the army force, 
and combined with the marine artillery. ‘The marines 
would be increased till they were numerous enough to 
supply the garrison. In this way it is believed that 
complete unity would be given to the work of national 
defence against attack from the sea. The risk of con- 
fusion at a critical moment between the War Office 
and the Admiralty would be avoided. The army would 
be left free to do its own work in the field. Certain 
incidental advantages would also be obtained : one of 
them being the release of army officers from a great 
deal of dull garrison work. As Sir W. Drummond 
Jervois very truly says, this kind of duty is not liked by 
the more spirited class of officers, and would in war-time 
be avoided as far as possible by all who felt an honour- 
able desire to distinguish themselves. If there were a 
special corps no such difficulty would arise : which would 
be a further advantage likely to result from unity of ad- 
ministration. Sir William quotes foreign approval of his 
view and foreign condemnation of the present confusion. 
This, in somewhat jejune form of course, is the substance 
of Sir W. Drummond Jervois’s proposal, and we can 
quite understand that there is much in it which is caleu- 
lated to tempt the military reformer and to please at 
least some officers of Her Majesty's sea and land forces. 
Naval officers may see in it a great extension of the 
power of the service. Army officers may see in it a 
promise of exemption from dull garrison work. To the 
* reformer’ who is for ever on the outlook for lmprove- 
ments in the administrative machinery its fascinations 
are obvious. We live in a time when the hunt for 
‘unity’ of administration has become a rage, 

Pretty as this kind of scheme is, and intelligible as 
is its charm, we are afraid that it is somewhat of a 
chinoiserie. It is unnecessary to insist on the immense 
amount of temporary confusion (to put it mildly) 
which would be caused by the necessity of breaking up 
the Admiralty and the War Office and putting them 
together again, if it were resolved to adopt this plan. 
The thing might be done if the game were worth 
the candle. Leaving that out of tee question, how- 
ever, we may be content to ask if the partisans of 
schemes of this character have altogether realised what 
handing the garrisons over to ohn navy would mean ? 
To take a test case. Would the navy be wholly 
answerable for Malta and for Gibraltar, for Ber- 
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muda and for Singapore? If so, then an addition 
of certainly not less than twenty thousand men must. 
be made to the marines, whether artillery or light in- 
fantry. We should like to know how the addition is. 
to be made—particularly in the case of the infantry. 
Are several, say a dozen, battalions of the line to be 
handed over to the marines? In that case are they 
suddenly, and in defiance of promises, to be turned into 





long-service men? or are the marines to be made short- 
service men? If this latter suggestion is made— 
yea, though General Roberts himself were to make it 
—we hereby solemnly promise to fight it tooth and 
nail, At the present time the marines form an 
unrivalled corps just because they have escaped the 
Anything which 
would turn them from the few and exquisitely good 


tinkering of army reform schemes. 


that they are to the many and indifferent which short 
service would make them would be a disaster not to be 
atoned for by any amount of unity of organisation. 
It is the curse of all our army reforms that they begin 
by destroying some good thing in order to clear the 
ground for an attempt to make some other good thing. 
For our part we prefer to stick to the good we have. 
Before, then, committing ourselves to approval of such 
plans as Sir W. Drummond Jervois’s, we should like to 
have an answer to practical questions of this stamp—or 
the dozen others with which we could follow them up. 


THE LATEST IDEAL. 


TINHERE is no such moral solvent as Culture. “Tis 

_ the origin of all fatuousness : from philosophy in 
music to romance in paint; from Mr. Donnelly’s theory 
of Shakespeare to Mr. Frederic Harrison's attempt upon 
the Elgin Marbles. It makes queens ridiculous, and 
socialists more thickwitted than Nature left them; it 
obliges a certain manner of honest folk to go about 
spelling Art with a big A and Work with a capital W 
and God with the smallest g in the case ; it persuades a 
certain other sort to decline upon a restless Japanese en- 
vironment and joyfully agree that heroic Hellas had at 
least as much in common with living Clapham as Mr. 
Lewis Morris would have us all believe. Worst of all, 
if we are to accept the view of a thoughtful (not to say 
a yearnest) writer in the Westminster, is its effect upon 
the practice of Holy Matrimony. — It is no secret that 
the marriage-rate is falling, and the inference our philo- 
sopher me a from the fact is—not that Puritanism 
has had its day and that free trade in love is ruining 
protection in the same commodity but—that men and 
women are beginning to prefer themselves to each 
other, so that the 'Yolstoi ideal of the gradual extinc- 
tion of the races is in a fair way of realisation, and by 
another means than Christianity. 

The fact is that Culture breeds ‘fastidiousness.” The 
master tendency by which the truly cultured person is 
moved is a tendency,to take for granted the fact of his, 
or her, ineffable superiority to all created things, and to 
show her, or his, sense thereof by reconstituting the old- 
fashioned physiology and declining—gently, it may be, 
but very Sreily—to: stoop to the performance of the com- 
mon duties and the necessary functions of life. In the 
old bad, brutal days, when men fought and governed and 
sailed and wrote and loved with all their soul and with 
all their strength, it is obvious marriage was an outlet 
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like another for a vast amount of superfluous energy, 
and that the rearing of children and the daily educa- 
tion of a tedious helpmeet were recreations intellectual 
enough for the males of a race that spent so much in- 
valuable time and intolerable toil upon the foolish and 
immoral business of empire-making. But all that is 
changed. Experience has convinced us that to succeed 
in war is to put a permanent affront upon races not only 
as good as but a great deal better—because a great deal 
feebler—than our own ; and as for sailing and exploring; 
the excitement inherent in the one has been permanently 
assuaged by the invention of steam, while the undeniable 
interest of the other has become an element of jour- 
nalism, and could be ‘ exploited’ by nobody with the 
faintest touch of refinement. Writing and loving re- 
main, but they are no longer possible together. The 
New Physiology has its ordinances even as the old, and 
in the code of these it is enacted that ‘ fastidiousness’” is 
natural, and that if you fail to meet your fate in the 
person of one cultured as yourself are cultured, intel- 
lectual as yourself are intellectual, beautiful, refined, 
and possessed of a competency as yourself are beautiful, 
refined, and possessed of a competency, then is your 
duty plain. You do not marry at all: you do but 


engage yourself the more deeply in your pursuit of 


Culture, which, being all-sufficient, not only bears like 
the Turk no brother near the throne, but also lifts 
you high above whatever natural laws there be, and 
exempts you from whatever consequences your resolve 
to contemn those laws might once have been supposed 
to make inevitable. As for marriage, what is it? Not 
your duty to the race; for the sooner the race has 
reached its term the better for Humanity and ‘Time. 
Still less is it your duty to Society ; for the Fabians are 
lying in wait for Society with a view to ‘spiling’ it 
much as Mr. Weller is recorded to have ‘ spiled’ a cer- 
tain beadle: so that to assist in giving these bold, bad 
political economists a Society to ‘ spile’ is plainly to be 
a malefactor to the State. No, marriage is simply a 
gross and antiquated form of self-indulgence : is indeed 


no more than ‘ 


an alliance °—(presumably between two 
persons of different sexes, but “tis not specifically stated) 

‘having for its object the mutual society, help, and 
comfort that the one ought to have of the other, both 
in prosperity and adversity.” Stated in these terms, the 
institution, it must be owned, looks mean and anti-social 
enough; and it is with a real sense of pride in one’s own 
innate (yet unsuspected) possibilities that you turn to 
the consideration of the alternative, and reflect that 
if you are cultured you need nothing ‘ mutual —not 
society, nor help, nor comfort even—but can endure 
prosperity and exult in adversity alone. You have 
always your novel to write; and what though your 
novel be a bad one? “lis an effect of Culture, and 
Culture is omnipotent to save. Or there are Turner's 
reflections upon the Permission of Evil as expressed in 
his water-colour drawings of the Derwent at Salisbury : 
how to show that you have divined them? how to 
make them plain to the general (not forgetting the 
ingenious Mr. Cook) in the same medium? Or you 
play the German flute, and the pessimism, the Schopen- 
than 





hauer-made-art, of Wagner is more—far more 
enough to console you for the absence of a (possibly 
stupid) wife and a (certainly noisy) squad of babies. 
You are fastidious, and the German flute and the 
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exigencies of the New Physiology are enough for you. 
‘La vraie affaire est de souper. The real thing is to 
live on vegetables, do bad Work (with a capital W) 
in one or other department of human activity, and 
rejoice in Culture. That is the Latest Ideal ; and if 
in its pursuit you die in a lunatic asylum you have 
at least been equal to your time, and lived up to its 
choicest and most arduous requirements. 

Thus—to some extent—the Westminster—the West- 
minster and ourselves ; and it has to be admitted that 
if we and the Westminster are right, then is there an 
end of the great, hulking, brutal, bullying race which, 
after a thousand years of being and doing and suffering, 





has fairly contrived to disgust its rarer spirits—as the 
existing Lord Ripon and the deceased G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds—with its achievement, and to make its higher in- 
tellects—as Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. John Morley, and 
Mr. Parnell—determine that to break it all to pieces is 
but to be the instrument of what a certain poet has 
described as ‘the debited vengeance of God.’ The good 
thing is that probably both ourselves and the West- 
minster are wrong: that this last wid worst effect of 
Culture is but the dream of a gentleman stayed with 
artichokes and comforted with apples ; and that, if 
the marriage-rate have indeed declined, the inevitable 
compensations are remote from Culture, and withal 
are independent of the New Physiology. 





DISTRESSFUL IRELAND. 
\ ‘R. BALFOUR has proclaimed the fact that the 
Bt sister island is under paternal control, by ap- 
pealing to the governing race for voluntary subscrip- 
tions to save a portion of her people. It is as bold an 
act as Irish ruler has ever done, and if for no other 
Considered dis- 
passionately, however, it appears only the more states- 


reason it must command admiration. 


manlike, the more practical, the more likely to bear 
good fruit. ‘The circumstances are exceptional, and the 
precepts of the economists must in this instance admit 
the exception. It is better, of course, if people are to 
be supported by charity, that the support should not 
be given directly by the State but voluntarily by the 
community. But as regards the practical result of 
such aid the difference between voluntary and State 
help is hard to discern. The law of Nature is that 
if a man cannot find food in one place he must go 
to another or die. Civilised communities hold, most 
people think rightly, that the latter issue need not 
and should not be inevitable. Now, the present cir- 
cumstances of the congested districts of Ireland are 
such that the other is impossible ; and it 1s therefore 
necessary that some one should interpose himself be- 
tween the victim and the law. Mr. Balfour has con- 
cluded that no one could perform this duty so efficiently 
as himself, and that on no one was it more incumbent 
than on himself and those who share with him the re- 
sponsibilities of government. 

Economists cannot attack his position ; the friends 
of Ireland cannot cavil at his action: the humane 
and well-thinking can have no choice but to respond 
to his appeal. ‘The distress to meet is in those dis- 
tricts where there are few or no resident proprietors 
and no wage-paying middle-class. The appeal, there- 
fore, is not to wealthy Ireland but to the people of 
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Britain which with many other responsibilities has in- 
herited that of being the rulers of Ireland. Mr. Bal- 
four’s and Lord Zetland’s letter means that Ireland is 
incapable of getting along without Great Britain, and 
that though “Treland has been admitted as a junior 
partner in the business of the Empire she is still prac 
tically in a state of tutelage ; and the justification for 
such a view of the crisis is to be found in all her facts 
and circumstances. 

It will no doubt be urged that Mr. Balfour is 
setting a dangerous precedent, and _ that, though he 
may have ample justification for a step unique in 
the history of the relations between the islands, his 
example will be used to stop the mouths of them that 
may one day criticise a similar procedure on the part of 
another Minister or Government. ‘There is not much 
in this. It necded more and greater courage than un- 
happily is common in our statesmen to originate the 
departure ; to repeat it may need more and greater 
courage still. Balfours do not grow on every hedge, 
and the question remains: W hat better could have 
been done? ‘To repeat old-time experiments would 
have been once more to pamper and encourage the fla- 
grant dishonesty of the Irish municipalities and other 
popularly elected bodies : alms distributed by such 
means must not again be forthcoming, and the fact 
has evidently been recognised by the Chief Secretary 
and the Lord-Lieutenant. Of course, in spite of all 
the information at the disposal of the Castle from poor- 
law inspectors, school inspectors, returning officers, and 
resident magistrates, it is evident that there must be 
difficulties alten few nor small in the way of distri- 
bution. Hleart-burnings, jealousies, miscarriages of 
charity—all these must be; but again it must be asked: 
What better could be done? Mr. Balfour is interven- 
ing between death and a most unhappy community 
and it is for the people of Britain to forget the bl: tiles 
aspects of the past and the present both, and to help 
him by giving quickly and giving well. 


THE LOCKED-OUT THREE HUNDRED. 


HE economical event of the week has been the 
lock-out of the three hundred clerks of the 
Savings-Bank Department of the General Post Office. 
The accounts of its origin and reason have varied,. but 
the sifted truth would seem to be somewhat as fol- 
lows. For some years the Post Office—the Savings- 
Bank Department included—has put in practice the 
doctrine of female cheap labour. During last year, for 
instance, while the male staff of the Savings-Bank De- 
partment was not added to at all, the female staff was 
increased by one hundred and twenty. It is obvious 
that the banking work of the Post Office is the most 
tedious and difficult of all its varieties of occupation, 


and that the strain at quarterly and yearly periods of 


making up ledgers and reckoning interest and what not 
is greater there—probably—than in any other branch 
of the Post Office. It is also plain on the face of the 
matter that female labour is less able to endure a 
strain than male labour; in evidence of which it has 
been pointed out that the resources of the Savings- 
Bank Department working overtime last Whitsun- 
tide were so unequal—carefully calculated though 
vot 


> 


they were—to the tngesta moles that had to be 
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through that eleven thousand withdrawals of account 
had to be left over. Last April, under the Treasury 
Minute which was the result of the Commission of 
Inquiry presided over by Sir Matthew Ridley, to meet 
such extra demands the working day was increased 
from six to seven hours, with extra pay in proportion ; 
but for all that the difficulty of the extra strain on 
the men because of the comparative feebleness of the 
women was little abated. Therefore in October last 
the male clerks held a meeting—strictly in accordance 
with the rule laid down by Mr. Raikes—and drew 
up a respectful memorial of grievances, which was 
passed from one standing head of department to an- 
other. No sort of answer was vouchsafed, except 
that four men who had been active in promoting the 
memorial were disgraced and sent to what is known in 
the Post Office as ‘ Siberia.’ 
last Friday when the clerks, still smarting under this 
official slight, received a peremptory order from Sir 
Arthur Blackwood, the Secretary of the Post Office, 
that every man that evening must work two hours’ 


The crisis was reached 


overtime. ‘ Any refusal °—(so ran the order)—‘ on the 
part of any of the staff will be considered as an act of 
insubordination and treated accordingly.” Such tall 
orders the clerks resented. They did not stay to accom- 
plish the overtime demanded, and when they appeared 
next morning they were locked out. 

We cannot be accused of having countenanced in- 
subordination, nor of having ever preached the sacred 
cause of revolt. At the same time we value above all 
things that sense of fair-play which is the essence of 
public morality. ‘Taking into account the prima facie 
evidence and such reports as are open to inspection, it 
seems to us that here the clerks are right and the 
officials are wrong, and that the latter are responsible 
for the awkward and extremely regrettable crisis. 
It is the merest churlishness of the bureaucrat to refuse 
a kindly and patient ear to the civil plea of subordi- 
nates. Moreover, the subordinates in this instance are 


not narrow-headed, pot-walloping workmen, but men of 


considerable education and often of some school and 
college repute: men who have a very fair claim to be 
considered gentlemen, and are therefore of those who 
would not lightly disturb the working of a large and 
complicated public machine without sufficient cause. In 
throwing the humble memorial of these men into the 
not to put too 
fine a point on it—rude and unintelligent. The clerks 
were doubtless somewhat precipitate in their action, but 





waste-paper basket the officials were- 


far as can be judged they seem to have had fair 
justification. Overtime loses its meaning if it is not 
voluntary ; it has always been recognised as voluntary 

(it was so recognised in the recent Treasury Minute) 
—and it would ill become a gentleman to perform it 
‘upon compulsion.” 

It is very easy to see how the officials have blundered 


. 


into putting themselves in the wrong: how ‘ gents’ 
possessing power but having no true faculty of ruling 
have become ‘ard and arbitrary.’ The person who 
can truly rule has no fear of subordinates, but has a 
sort of kindly expansiveness and consideration which 


cover a multitude of administrative sins. On the other 


hand, the Pitt Crawley type is in constant terror of 


having the frail fabric of his authority broken ; so that 
he is worse than a nuisance: he is an obstruction. 
Such officials are all-too prone to blunder when dealing 
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with men and not with columns of figures. In this in- 
stance the blunder has been precipitated by the memory 
of the recent revolt of the postmen which had (quite 
properly) to be put down with a high hand. On 
Thursday, however, Mr. Raikes received a deputation 
of the clerks, who seem to regret their action in taking 
matters so summarily, ‘Those who by Saturday notify 
an intention of returning will be received on Monday. 
The crisis is over, and it is to be hoped that the autho- 
rities will at once deal effectually with the grievances. 


THR LATE LADY TAYLOR. 


FYNHE author of Philip van Artevelde had lett in his 

widow a delicate and differing portrait of him- 
self and of his times—which were somewhat precedent 
to her own, If she was not like the wife of Chap- 
man’s ideal, in all things his sweet, she was in most 
things his follower, and mentally the young companion 
of men who had been much his own seniors. ‘This took 
her back a long way. Notwithstanding, however, this 
receptiveness, Sir Henry ‘Taylor had suffered the one 
central anxiety of his life through her only tyranny. 
Her young resolve to refuse the suitor whom all things 
favoured until—time and difficulties overeome—he had 
retrempé his religious faith, yielded to nothing. She 
ruled, with that absence of all misgiving that be- 
longs to spiritual rule, and ruled once for all. But 
the thought and talk of the witty, light-hearted, and 
most humourous woman became sealed with the same 
seal as the thought and talk of the somewhat literal, 
not a little limited, humanly dramatic man of genius 
whom, in her first youth, she had married in his middle 
age. Most sane of writers, he had in fact for his per- 
sonal portion but the conditional and unstable health 
and equipoise of a man who postpones the remoter 
problems of his soul but has neither slighted nor 
denied them. From the grey eyes of one whom the 
world held to bea poet of the calmest and most mascu- 


line good cheer gazed all the deferred melancholy of 
an equal and useful life-time. From the brown eyes of 


his wife a gay spirituality looked in and out. 

Her sprightly conscientiousness helped her talk there 
precisely where a duller wit would have thought that 
scruples might mar it and malice would mend it. Did 
an ordinary talker find you matter for a smile in some 
point a little unkind or a little untrue, Lady ‘Taylor 
would find you cause for a more sudden laugh by sur- 
prising you with a touch of mere justice. She had that 
rare charm of justice. Enjoying it, you wondered why 
other people would be content to touch your ordinary, 
habitual, everyday apprehension by mere exaggeration, 
when they might be reaching the recollected sincerity 
within your heart, as she did, by the reverent touches 
of authentic truth, Lady Taylor knew how to tell a 
good story with all its imperfections, and she would end 
with the comment, ‘That would have made a very good 
lie But when something quite complete befell her to 
tell, something ideal, something that made laughter 
whole and fulfilled all the laws of humour, her delight 
was as ready as her hesitation had been otherwise. ‘It 
was a story that made one want to go out at once and 
say it to somebody,’ she said of a thing she had heard, 
not observed. She had a ready laugh, in which there 
was more candid humour than finesse, and a simplicity 
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in laughing that mingled good fellowship with good 
breeding, and took both for granted in her hearers. 

You could not resist the conviction that she would 
have been yet bettered by being more modern. The 
kind of temperate wisdom which she shared with her 
husband had for its worst form the commonplace of 
Southey. Sir Henry Taylor wrote some obvious things, 
though he wrote them not without dignity ; and they 
were true, which obvious things are not necessarily ; 
Lady 'laylor said more of such things than she would 
have said had she been a younger woman or had she 
married into a different generation from the one into 
which she was adopted. Her reading of later writers 
was inevitably not so important to her as it might 
otherwise have been. It was probably as a friend—for 
her friendships were impulsive, living, and full of mo- 
mentous interests—rather than as an author that Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson took the place he did in her last years. 
The portrait of the writer of The Merry Men—(this 
was the volume he dedicated to her)—never left Lady 
‘Taylor's writing-table. 


‘DAD 
TYNHERE have been brave doings in Lisson Grove, 

. where * General’ Booth lately organised a Dossers’ 
demonstration ; and if only the irresponsible persons 
who have conspired with him to glorify the unfit had 
witnessed that demonstration in Lisson Grove they 
could scarce have been other than heartily ashamed 
of their immoral generosity. The proceedings were 
so disgraceful that it is worth while to set them forth 
with some detail. ‘They began, as was inevitable, with 
a free dinner; after which direct encouragement to 
laziness and improvidence, each diner was presented 
with a pork pie and a New Testament! Was there 
ever so grotesque a combination? ‘The pork pie was 
doubtless intended to kill the body, the Testament to 
save the soul alive. But no dosser worth his salt 
would deign to accept the New Testament unless he 
was rewarded for his condescension, and the pork pie 
expedient involves no great outlay and is ingenious 
enough. No sooner had body and soul been thus pam- 
pered than a ‘ rousing Salvation meeting’ took place, 
and a crowd sated, one would think, with pork pies 
and New ‘Testaments, greeted with shouts of wild en- 
thusiasm the confessions of converted thieves. The 
‘General ° himself suffered complete eclipse, and for the 
moment ‘ Dad’ was undoubtedly the greatest man in 
the Salvation Army. 

And who is‘ Dad*? By his own confession he is one 
of the biggest scoundrels unhanged, and therein consists 
his power. He represents in concrete shape the ideals 
of the army of Blood and Fire, and it is the expressed 
ambition of all who have donned the red jersey to 
follow as closely as may be in ‘ Dad’s’ footsteps. The 
scene Was one of intense excitement. Drums were beaten 
with ferocious energy ; a hundred tambourines rattled 
an accompaniment ; ‘Glory’ and * Alleluia’ were shouted 
from athousand raucous throats, and * Dad’ rose to his 
feet. He is an old, old man with grey hair and a criminal 
face, and is therefore entitled to the respect of all good 
new-style Christians. He had been a thief, a robber, a 
garroter. and everything that was bad, so he told his 
audience, until eighteen months ago, when he was saved 
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at one of the army shelters after leaving Her Majesty's 
home of rest —Millbank (Alleluia). He was proud to 
announce that he had spent thirty-eight years behind 
prison bars (Glory), and had been flogged eight times, 
receiving altogether four hundred stripes (Alleluia). 
None sought to save him until the Salvationists won 
his heart, and reclaimed him at the Clerkenwell shelter 
(Glory). After Dad’s unblushing self-aggrandisement 
the experiences of the common thieves who had only 
done short stretches of time paled their ineffectual 
fires. The hero who has wriggled beneath the lash 
stands on a pedestal high exalted above the scamp who 
has never complicated the crime of burglary with that 
of personal violence. But in this scheme of salvation 
what room is there for the honest man? The unre- 
deemed blackguard has as much chance under ‘ General’ 
Booth’s auspices of glutting his lust for applause, if he 
be minded to join the ‘ Army, as is enjoyed by the 
popular preacher or the second-rate actor. The survival 
of the unfittest, if ‘General ° Booth succeed in his abomi- 
nable scheme, is likely to inflict a permanent injury upon 
the race. But it is not quite so immoral a doctrine as 
the glorification of the criminal. It seems possible that 
the philanth:opist will place it in ‘General’ Booth’s 
power to dispense pork pies and New Testaments to 
hundreds and thousands of loafers and criminals. And 
the encouragement of scoundrels such as ‘ Dad* is a 
direct and positive incentive to crime. When once the 
dosser fully realises that a record of crime and _ ruf- 
fianism wins him immediate recognition, he is not 
likely to bridle his vicious temperament. He has 
but to make his way to Lisson Grove and bawl 
aloud the sins he boasts to have committed. He 
will then be given a position of trust, he will be the 
pampered minion of ‘ General’ Booth ; from a hunted 
cur he will forthwith become the cynosure of all eyes, 
the envy of all criminals less callous and brutal than 
himself. He will be full-fed with free dinners ; his 
pockets (and his hat) will be crammed with pork pies 
and New Testaments. Before long a farm will be 
granted him; and a villa at Whitechapel-on-Sea will 
always be at his service. He will doubtless become 
an indulgent father to half-a-dozen little thieves, whom 
he will encourage to go upon the pad and to suffer 
imprisonment that they may one day be honoured and 
blessed as himself. 

Such is the moral of * Dad's” story, and we hope that 
Lord Airlie, Mr. Bancroft, and the rest, who entrust a 
man of whom they know no good with so unlimited a 
power will take it to heart. Civic eminence has been 
attained in more ways than one. Some have won fame 
and honour by military prowess, others by political 
wisdom. But nowadays crime is accounted the straight 
road to dignity and esteem. ‘General’ Booth pro- 
claimed that his enemies were always trying to find him 
out, and failed because they sought him in the wrong 
place. ‘They sought for him amongst the rogues, and 
he was not there. ... And now they turned round 
and sought for him among the fools, and he was not 
there. We have}no great wish to find the ‘ General’ 
anywhere. We would only say that if he embark upon 
his enterprise with a full knowledge of its consequences 
he is a rogue, and if he fail to see whither he is tend- 
ing he is a fool. In either case he is a monstrous bad 
citizen. 
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MODERN MEN. 
MR. JUSTIN M*SCARTHY. 

‘ NICE old gentleman for a quiet tea-party,’ said 
. Mr. Stuart-Fox the other day, when describing his 
whilom first-lieutenant, who is now in some sort senior 
member of the kind of round-robin of gentlemen who are 
supposed to be going to manage His Uncrowned Majesty’s 
Opposition. This was a bitter sneer, and the bitterness 
of it lay mainly in the one word which is wholly inappli- 
cable to Mr. M°Carthy. That word is old. Mr. M¢Carthy 
is not old. He is well over thirty and well under seventy : 
that is to say, he is the ordinary age of political persons, 
and the exact number of years he may have lived is a 
matter of no consequence. Otherwise it was a sufficiently 
accurate description, for there can be no doubt that Mr. 
M°Carthy would be a pertectly nice gentleman for a par- 
ticularly steady tea-party. Whether or not he would be an 
equally nice leader for the party which proposes, in modern 
phrase, to ‘take tea with’ Mr. Smith-Preston and his gal- 
lant remnant, is a very different affair. No doubt his posi- 
tion—one pace in advance of the committee of eight 
which is to prompt his leading—has its ludicrous aspect. 
No doubt also he has something in common with the 
General Garfield who was made President of the United 
States because no one had ever heard of him, and who 
ultimately evoked an unparalleled display of unreal 
sentimentality by dying in an ‘interview’ which lasted 
for several months. Mr. M°Carthy has been heard of 
before, and therefore one may hope that he will not die 
either prematurely or in the presence of a thousand 
reporters. Nevertheless he is, in essentials, an extremely 
commonplace person, and owes his present dizzy eminence 
to a curious—and to the Unionist mind delightful and 
exhilarating—concatenation of circumstances. 

Mr. M‘Carthy was never a Fenian. This statement, of 
course, only means that we do not know that he ever 
was. To be a Fenian is to be a traitor who ought to be 
hanged ; and therefore one is entitled, if not bound, to 
assume that Mr. M°Carthy was never a Fenian in the same 
way in which one would be bound to assume that Mr. Whit- 
bread never committed a murder, and that no member of 
the House of Commons except Mr. Parnell ever forged a 
letter. He is not generally known to have differed during 
the pre-parliamentary part of his career from the bulk of 
the obscurer subjects of Her Majesty otherwise than by 
having published a few indifferently good novels and 
having been believed to have contributed articles with 
more or less regularity to one or more second-rate news- 
papers. Somehow and at some time he entered the House 
of Commons, as often happens to persons of somewhat 
similar achievements, and classed himself as a follower of 
Mr. Butt or Mr. Shaw, whichever was then leader of the 
party at that time called the Home Rulers. After 1880, 
when the Home Rulers were snuffed out by the Parnellites, 
Mr. M°Carthy elected to go with the snuffers-out, and at the 
same time it became desirable for Mr. Parnell to appoint 
somebody as his second in command. There were more 
vigorous men in the party who might have been so ap- 
pointed, but they were open to objection. For instance, 
there was Mr. Biggar. But then, Mr. Biggar had been 
a Fenian, and a deputy-leader is all the better for not 
being legally liable to be put to death. So far as enter- 
prise and originality went, Mr. Parnell, then chiefly famous 
as a person capable of wasting time in Parliament, seemed 
to be all that was necessary. Where the party was weak 
was in nice gentlemen for quiet tea-parties, and it was 
doubtless by reason of his distinction in this respect 
that Mr. M°Carthy was chosen for the place. It was at 
that time always on the cards that any or all of the 
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Nationalist members might be suspended, kicked into the 
street, or locked up in the Clock—or even the real— 
Tower. If in such a case any one of them escaped by 
comparative propriety (or tea-partiliness) of behaviour, it 
was pretty sure to be Mr. M°Carthy ; and this again was a 
recommendation. Mr. Parnell did not go into any general 
(and respectable) society in London, and the other Par- 
nellites could not ; but Mr. M°Carthy as a novelist and a 
high-class pressman was presumed to do so, and that was a 
point in his favour. Among the blind the one-eyed is king ; 
and Mr. M°Carthy, than whom no political party could 
well have contained a less offensive personage, seemed to 
have been specially raised up by Providence to be second 
leader of the Nationalists. He had, moreover, the final 
recommendation of not being in the least likely to wrest 
the practical direction of affairs from the hands of his 
immediate superior. 

So Mr. Parnell led, or directed, his party ; and Mr. 
M°Carthy expressed the party’s opinions in Parliament, or 
presided at its reunions, if Mr. Parnell happened for the 
moment to be Mr. Preston or Mr. Fox ; and things rubbed 
along in the manner and with the results recorded by the 
Muse of History. In the fulness of time Mr. Parnell and 
the more active members of his general staff were seized 
upon by the tyrant and severally thrust into various but 
loathsome dungeons. Now was the time for a second leader 
to come out useful—or should we say to stay out usefully ? 
—which Mr. M°Carthy duly did. Just as the storm was 
visibly brewing Mr. M°Carthy softly and suddenly vanished 
away. It will be remembered that the Eastern Question 
was then (in the autumn of 1881), as often, in an inter- 
esting phase, and Mr. M°Carthy resolved to study it on the 
spot. He therefore proceeded, as reporters say, to Con- 
stantinople and Athens. More: he wrote a novel of which 
the scene was laid at the latter well-known city. One of 
its heroes was a disappointed Fenian, who consoled himself 
for not being able to take the tented field against Eng- 
land’s cruel might by joining a filibustering expedition of 
Greek brigands. Turkish officers shot him—‘ their bloody 
guns they plied with sanguinary ravages ’—and he ex- 
pired uttering patriotic sentiments. One felt instinctively 
that he was the kind of man Mr. M°Carthy would have 
liked to be, if an over-ruling Providence had not made 
him so nice for quiet tea-parties. Among other deeds of 
niceness Mr. M°Carthy wrote his History of Our Own Times. 
This is a very popular work with hasty readers. Skim- 
ming it superficially, they find it to consist of a string 
of newspaper articles about as literary as Mr. Smalley’s 
London Letters. They therefore like it, and say so; but 
from want of moderate care they fail to perceive that it is 
inspired from beginning to end by a thinly-veiled dislike 
of England and all things English. A sneering sugges- 
tion that Englishmen are always wrong, always brutal, 
always cowardly, and always stupid, runs through it from 
title-page to conclusion. Perhaps its most remarkable 
passage is the falsehood, of which much use has since been 
made, that the murderers who killed Sergeant Brett at 
Manchester meant only to blow the lock off the door of 
the prison-van. This suggestion was not made at the 
trial, for the excellent reason that the evidence was con- 
elusive against it. Whether Mr. M°Carthy did or did not 
invent it we do not know, nor does it matter; but he 
conveys to his ignorant reader that this was the admitted 
account of the facts, and that the killing of Brett was con- 
structive and unintentional murder, with a pretence of 
historical impartiality sufficient to give him rank in the 
Fox-Preston-Parnell connection not only as a Nationalist 
but also as a teller of the truth. He has not of course the 
copiousness of his former leader, for that would hardly be 
consistent with the discretion which is so nice at tea-parties. 
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It is pretty certain that, whatever the action of the 
Undisthrousered Hero, Mr. M¢Carthy’s usefulness will 
not endure much longer. They ‘invited him to dhrink 
tay upon the Shannon shore,’ and they put him in the 
chair, but only because they could not agree upon 
any one else. When the ‘rage and imulation in their 
black hearts’ core’ cannot be kept in any longer, when 
Mr. Healy has his fingers at Mr. Dillon’s throat and Mr. 
O’Brien his blacking-brush at Mr. Sexton’s character, 
when the fifty-three (or does Sir J. Pope Hennessy make 
fifty-four ?) patriots break up into a dozen ‘ gangs of ruffins 
to intercept ihe muffins, And the fragrance of the Congo 
upon the Shannon shore,’ then it will not be a quiet tea- 
party any more, and we are afraid that then Mr. M°Carthy 
will get under the table—and stay there. 


IN THE EDITOR’S ABSENCE. 
Il. MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


\ 7 HO does not know the Albany, to this day the most 

swagger set of bachelors’ chambers in London? 
Its rooms were once the dear delight of Byron, ‘ Monk’ 
Lewis, and many another dead dandy; and still ‘the 
bachelor of the Albany’ imposes fashions on the town. 
This quaint little street, with its glass covering (to keep 
out sparrows), has a score of claims to distinction, not the 
least curious of them being the rule against the other sex. 
No lady was ever seen to enter the Albany. Here Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling resides. 

It was quite by accident that I discovered Mr. Kipling’s 
address, and so obtained an interview with him for the 
readers of this paper. I had entered the Albany to get 
away from the roar of Piccadilly, and was keeping a sharp 
look-out (for the porters of the Albany have orders to 
turn out suspicious characters), when I observed three 
men in front of me. They were arm-in-arm ; the two big 
outsiders were the worse for drink, and the sober little 
Cockney in the centre seemed sulky, as if envying his 
companions’ condition. They were not the figures one 
expects to meet in the Albany, and I told them so. 

‘Fwhat the divvle ’ began one of them in reply; but 
the little man shook him into silence, and thus addressed 
me: ‘ This here Hirishman on my right and this here bloke 





on my left is only bloomin’ Tommies, but I would ‘ave 
ver know, sir, as I’m a Prac-ti-cal Taxi-der-mist.’ 

‘Stop ut, you lump av dirt,’ broke in the Irishman; and 
then turning to me he said: ‘ You'll excuse the spalpeen, 
sorr. He’s tuk this way cause it’s his night on duty. 
Fwhat do I mean by that? Fwhat should I mean but 
that were sober day about to see the other two home, 
sorr ?’ 

‘Good heavens!’ I cried, ‘is your name Mulvaney ?’ 

‘Tirince Mulvaney, av you plaise, he had begun to 
reply, when the little man dragged him up a stair. 1 
followed, as I need hardly say. They knocked at a door 
on the first floor, and immediately thereafter I heard a 
bovish treble ery: 

‘ The password, please ?’ 

‘’Auksbee.’ replied the little man. 

‘Go on,’ said the treble. 

‘ That is another story, replied the little man ; where- 
upon the door opened and they were admitted. Having 
discovered the Open Sesame thus, you may be sure I did 
not remain long on the outside of that door. 

Lentered. In the vicissitudes of my calling I have been 
kicked out of some of the noblest houses in London, yet 
seldom (for however brief a space of time) have I been in 
so splendid an apartment. The floor is covered with 
gorgeous Oriental rugs, on the walls are chaste mirrors 
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peeping cunningly out from between heavy velvet curtains, 
magnificent ornaments in Indian silver-work and ivory 
litter the richly covered sideboards and corner cupboards, 
and the ceiling has been superbly painted to represent the 
transformation scene in a Drury Lane pantomime. Yet it 
was neither the room nor the three soldiers in undress 
uniform that interested me most. It was Mr. Kipling 
himself in a beautiful plush dressing-gown, hand-painted 
like a superior tobacco-pouch. In appearance Mr. Kip- 
ling struck me as remarkably like Mr. Justin M°Carthy ; 
but before I could ask him a question he retreated from 
me in alarm, crying: 

‘I won't go back !’ 

‘Fwhat’s this?’ 


inimy ? Then, sorr, say the word, and Learoyd shall fling 


said Mulvaney. ‘Is he wan of the 


- 


him out at the window. It will be a good way of break- 
ing the glass down there, at any rate, and letting the light 
uv heaven into the Albany.’ Learoyd said ‘Aw,’ and rolled 
up his sleeves: but I saved my bones by explaining hur- 
riedly that I had only come to interview my kindly host. 
He seemed much relieved, and then, beckoning me to a 
chair, confessed that he had feared I was the man from 
Dr. Blimber’s. 

‘ The fact is,’ he said, blushing a little, ‘ that Blimber’s is 
the school I was at, and I ran away from it two months 
ago. My guardians want to send me back, but I won't go. 
I won't!’ he added violently. 

‘ Av coorse you won't, Mulvaney said soothingly ; ‘ why, 
you are a man now.’ 

Mr. Kipling grasped his hand, and then said to me a 
little timidly : ‘ Do you think, sir, l have the appearance of 
being grown-up ?’ 


‘You are older-looking,’ I answered politely, * than I 


expected. That beard —— 
‘As for the beard, he answered, lowering his voice, 
‘ Ortheris made it.’ 
‘And your real age,’ I asked, taking out my _ pocket- 
book, ‘ is >” 


‘ 





Ask me anything else,’ he entreated. 
‘All right,’ I said kindly. 
the history of that oil-painting on your wall ? 


‘Suppose, then, you tell me 
A sweet 
face she has. Let me see what this is scrawled on the 
frame : “In memory of a ’witching night at Simla.” Who 
is the lady ?’ 
‘That is a Mrs. Hauksbee.’ 
‘Ah, I have heard of her. You knew her intimately ?’ 
‘She was one of my teachers,’ he answered slowly ; 
then reddening, cried anxiously : ‘1 don’t mean that I was 
at school under her. The fact is 
He sighed bitterly, and then resumed : 


Far from it. 





‘We seem unable to get away from this question of my 
age. The fact is that even in those days I felt grown-up, 
and I looked it—with the help of Ortheris. I attached 
myself to Mrs. Hauksbee that season at Simla, and she 
flung over several handsome fellows—real men—for me. 
I was the envied of every man in Simla when I drove 
out in her rick-shaw, and I don’t think anybody but my- 
self ever got her painting in oils from her. How well 
I remember that ‘witching night, as she ealls it? We 
two had wandered 





But that is another story. To 
be brief, things were going merrier than a marriage-bell, 
when she discovered all.’ 

‘Namely what?’ I asked, wetting my pencil. 

‘That I was only fourteen,’ he answered gloomily. 

He was now striding the room in agitation, but by-and- 
by he offered me cigars and champagne, which gave me 
an opportunity of turning to more pleasant subjects. 

‘I see you write with a gold pen, Mr. Kipling.’ 


‘Only during the last six months. Some one told me 


that John Strange Winter writes with nothing else ; and 
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though | daresay that is untrue, I at once got a gold pen, 
A wonderful genius that lady is. When I read of Bootles 
and the others lam ashamed of my own poor sketches.’ 
‘ Your desk, I think, is new also ?’ 
‘Yes, it is exactly the same as that used by Mr. Joseph 
Hatton. I thought I should like to have a desk like his.’ 
‘ Naturally. 
‘I only write when the mood is on me. 


What are your hours of writing ?’ 

I never force 
I usually write in bed.’ 

‘Do you ever re-write ?’ 


myself. 

‘Never. While | am writing | always keep my watch 
before me so that I can calculate exactly how long I take 
to fling a thing off. You will pardon my remarking that 
I am about to write now.’ 

‘Certainly,’ I said, lighting a fresh cigar. ‘Do you 
need these three men ?’ 

‘Yes, they tell me the story, and I write it down, 
Gentlemen, get into position.’ 

The Soldiers Three then assumed picturesque attitudes. 

* They are really hard-worked,’ my host said, ‘ as I insist 
on a new position for each story. Good-bye, sir.’ 
‘I am in no hurry,’ I said. 
‘If you don't go at once,’ he replied, ‘ 1 willask Learoyd 
to: =” 

I went. 

‘By the way, Mr. Kipling said, before he closed the 
door on me, ‘don’t mention that you saw me smoking. 
It might come to the ears of my guardians, and then —— 


But that is another story. 


THE SCOTS OLD MAID. 
~~ e Seotland how needs isa second Miss Ferrier to 


draw a second Mrs. M°Shake, or to reproduce the 
new-style equivalents of ‘the rest day, the dressed day, 
and the pressed day,’ that used between them to make 
up a visit to a country-house. For Mrs. M*Shake was that 
most eccentric, most piquant, yet not least generous of 
Scots ladies, the married old maid of quality, who, when 
she was not assailing ‘ the muckle cuits’ and pride ot her 
relatives, looked out of the windows of her house in /din- 
burgh and inveighed against ‘that great glowerin’ New 
Toon. Whaur I used to sit an’ luck oot at bonny green 
parks, an’ see the coos milket an’ the bits o’ bairnies 
rowin’ an’ tumblin’, an’ the lasses trampin’ i’ their tubs— 
what see I noo but stane an’ lime an’ stoor an’ dirt, an’ 
idle cheels an’ dinkit-oot madams prancin’?’ This is not 
the sentiment of a woman whose life has been filled with 
the duties of the married state, but of one who for some 


reason or other is dissatisfied with her own condition, and 





has run to sarcasm if not cynicism—a Miss Nickie Murray 
without her resources, her social ambition, or her optimism, 
yet with a certain amount of her espril. ‘The Mrs, M°Shake 
type may even yet be encountered now and then in Edin- 
burgh—of all cities the most conservative of originality 
and oddity. You are much more likely to stumble upon 
her of an afternoon drinking tea in Moray Place than you 
are upon the Miss Douglas of Mrs. Oliphant’s latest and 
by no means worst book—a good fairy to her relatives, 
hiding away a broken heart and all trace of the millinery 
business in London. You may recognise her by the steely 
glitter in her grey eye, by her real lace and the becoming 
way in which she wears her years, by a peremptory accent 
that gives flavour to her old-fashioned politeness, by oc- 
casional lapses into the Edinburgh vernacular of half a 
century syne. Her rings, which she wears whenever there 
is ‘company,’ are many; but they have even a distin- 
guished air, and more than one is touched with romance— 
as the wearer will tell you proudly in a moment of con- 
fidence, she could have been married a dozen times over. 
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As a rule, however, she says nothing of her past, and 
and this from the 





indeed ignores herself altogether 
abundance of self-confidence or even self-assertiveness. 
When she thaws into dialogue you find that she still pre- 
fers French to all other literature, and that her know- 
ledge of 1t—although she has not travelled beyond the 
Voltaire radius—is considerable and accurate. Her idol 
is Sir Walter; she prefers Madame D’Arblay to Jane 
Austen, who is indeed her special abomination ; of living 
novelists Mr. Stevenson is the only one she can tolerate, 
and what she admires in him is his style. She sniffs at 
Alan Breck, the Master, and Dr. Jekyll, and preters the 
marvellous apothecary in The Fair Maid of Perth to all 
the hyper-diabolisms of modern fiction. During her life 
she ignores, or seems to ignore, many ; but in her will she 
remembers every human being who has rendered her any 
service. 

But this Scots Old Maid whose social Mecea is Edin- 
burgh, the last ten years of whose life are spent in a round 
of visits to relatives in the country, and who lives to be 
a nonagenarian, belongs not to the present generation. 
And yet there are more old maids in Scotland than 


ever—and in ‘genteel circumstances’ too. For not only 


have our nobility and gentry quite their fair share of 


the feminine surplusage of the country—they are, in- 
deed, mortgaged and ‘ portioned’ to the lips ; but also the 
middle-class is finding that a goodly portion of the realised 
wealth on which it sets such store is absorbed by its un- 
married womankind, whose tastes have become more diffi- 
cult as the means of their guardians have increased with 
the expansion of the times. London is now their head- 
quarters, but not in the sense that Edinburgh was. The 
new style tolerates London; she lives in it for two or 
three months of the year, but she does not worship it. 
She is insatiable of amusement—at least the middle-class 
old maid is, for her sister of bluer blood and less means is 
‘limited’—and London, in spite of fogs and depression, 
abounds in the amusement she specially affects. But the 
whole of her time in London she spends in a theatre or 
a brougham ; for she ‘ hates’ the crowded streets almost 
as fervently as she hates the majority of the persons and 
things that come into her conversation. She willingly 
Hees from town to St. Leonards or to Bournemouth— 
somehow she is not partial to Brighton or Eastbourne : 
she thinks both too cold and too noisy-—and there she 
delights in unobtrusive charity. She takes an interest 
in parsons, and does her best not only to further their 
philanthropies and proselytisations but to secure them 
patronage and promotion. And the Higher they are the 
better for them; for in nine cases out of ten she is as de- 
voted a Seottish High Church Episcopalian as Mr. Glad- 


stone himself—ever her pet political aversion. Even if 


she has been bornand bred a Presbyterian or Independent 

(by the way, full justice has never been done to the hold 
which Congregationalism obtained in the past and still 
holds over a considerable portion of the well-to-do Scots 
middle-class)—she becomes an Episcopalian in her later 
years. This she does, no doubt, because by a process 
of reasoning not altogether peculiar to herself she associ- 
ates Episcopalianism with religious and social refinement. 
Whenever in a sheltered English watering-place an elderly 
rector or a sympathetic curate gushes over some ‘ dear old 
lady’ as having been his special benefactress at Christmas, 
his hearers may take it for granted that one of her names 
—which are almost as many as her rings—is Gordon, or 
Douglas, or Ogilvy, and that she is Scots to the finger- 
tips. 

But the facilities of modern travel threaten to deprive 
Scotland—and for that matter England also—of everything 
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belonging to the Scots Old Maid but her bones, which she 
insists on bequeathing to her country. Her two enemies 
are coid and tedium, and by travel she escapes the pair. 
She will always visit London once a year; for her self- 
respect will prompt her still to carry the perfume of ‘ the 
season’ about with her. But by-and-by the seaside and 
the High Chureh parson will cease to know her; for she 
is beginning to find out that the Riviera suits her better 
than even the Hampshire pines. She is rapidly overcoming 
her early distaste for railway travelling: indeed, she has 
ascertained that it prevents the blood from stagnating, 
and so conduces to longevity. There is always, it is true, 
the risk of a railway accident, especially in the South of 
France ; but her will is signed and her peace is made 
with God, though it never will be with certain men. She 
travels in couples—(unless she be rich enough to entertain 
a ‘companion’)—and it may be doubted if there are two 
happier inmates of a hotel or pension than two such com- 
rades, as they sit reading home-letters or examining their 
weekly bilis. They are persons of distinction, and they 
know it. Nor do any rivals come near their thrones, except 
when they are surprised and ousted by a bevy of loqua- 
cious Americans. As a rule they escape such rivalry by 
frequenting what they believe to be cheap houses. For 
it is one of the favourite superstitions of their species 
that it knows the art of making money go a long way. 
Its tastes are refined and inexpensive. But it forgets that 
till ‘tis well on into the seventies it is perpetually on the 
wing ; and is unhappily aware that nephews and nieces 
complain that their reversion is being muddled away on 
travel. When the warmer weather arrives it flits all over 
Europe, frequenting art galleries and concert rooms. And 
here the difference in tastes between the genteel and the 
middle-class varieties asserts itself. The descendant of 
the Mearns Douglases affects art; Miss Pringle, whose 
grandfather was in business in the Trongate in Glasgow 
(she herself lives in Edinburgh), dotes on classical music. 
When the time comes for them to give up travel, they 
spend their yearly incomes on pictures and pianos. They 
get a vast deal more pleasure out of lite tor themselves 
than their predecessors did. But they no longer dictate 
the family fashions and marriages, nor are quite so much 


loved as was their spinster aunt on the father’s side. 


LORD RANDOLPH’S ANCESTOR. 


TEXHE first Lord Bristol was a diplomatist ; he was sent 

by James 1. to Spain to arrange a marriage between 
the Infanta and Prince Charles; and when his Grace of 
Buckingham stepped in and ruined the matter, Bristol it 
was and not Buckingham that was sent to the Tower. He 
took the singular step of appealing to the Commons, and 
this was the first appearance of his son George Digby. 
The boy, being twelve years old, of a beauty not lost when 
Van Dyck painted him, walked with easy grace to the bar 
of the House and presented his father’s petition, speaking 
the while to the wondering Commons a few appropriate 
sentences. For sixteen years the world saw him no more, 
and there was but one adventure in his life. The father 
went down to his country house, the son to Oxford, After 
a few years of boyish triumph there he rejoined the Earl, 
and lived with his books and his pen, laying in good store 
of learning, and going to London only now and then. On 
one of these visits he was insulted by a courtier in the 
precinets of Whitehall. Ignorant of the privilege of the 
place, he drew and disarmed his opposite. "Twas an age 
of short tempers and long rapiers. He was proceeded 
against with strict severity, and he went home with a 


vengeful heart. 
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In the Parliament of April 1640 he appeared as mem- 
ber for Dorset, being then a man of twenty-eight, learned, 
brilliant, and resourceful, consumed with ambition that 
his compeers should acknowledge his pre-eminence, and 
utterly indifferent as to their opinion of his consistency. 
He ‘took up’ public life as a descendant may have taken 
up the turf: it satisfied his love of intrigue and his in- 
stinct for dramatic situations—of which he stage-managed 
more than one. He began by posing as the friend of 
the people and by winning the regard of its (so-called) 
champions and the ill-will of their opponents ; but in 
the middle of Strafford’s trial he turned his coat and 
voted for the King, who took him into his closest councils. 
He advised the famous impeachment of January 1642, 
and with careless cynicism proceeded to work up another 
effect. The Attorney-General was accusing Lord Kim- 
bolton at the bar of his House. Digby sat down and 
whispered the accused : the King was very mischievously 
advised ; he would go to his Majesty and dissuade. He 
went—to advise the arrest of the men under impeachment 
and offer to take them dead oralive. You find him next, 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, in Holland with the 
Queen. Thence he set out for England, in a ship which 
was captured and brought into the rebel stronghold of 
Hull. The Governor, Sir John Hotham, was as staunch 
and truculent a Parliamentarian as England knew, and any 
one else than George Digby would have looked forward to 
a lingering imprisonment or a short shrift. He, though, 
was of another essence and another mind. He asserted 
himself a Frenchman, and would certainly have escaped 
examination had not the artist in him clamoured for some- 
thing different. He gained admittance to the Governor's 
room, and took him aside. ‘Do you know me?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Then I shall try whether I know Sir John Hotham.’ 
And so with an adroit compliment and his invincible charm 
he passed in safety to the King at York. In his cap 
taincy as in his Secretaryship of State he was brilliant 
and rash, and he failed ; and nothing need here be said of 
his schemes to bring over the Prince of Wales, willy-nilly, 
to Ireland. 

So the game was played out in England, and he 
enlisted in the French army as a volunteer against the 
Fronde. He challenged an officer of the other army to 
single combat, and was treacherously wounded in the 
sight of Court and King. Then he succeeded to the 
earldom, and the exiled Charles the Second gave him the 
Garter, and Mazarin a high command and a profitable 
monopoly. But with the way to power in a new country 
broad-open to his feet, he turned his back upon oppor- 
tunity, and plunged magnificently—the deeper because 
the world recked not of it, and even called him miser— 
into love and gambling and all manner of thriftlessness. 
His exchequer exhausted, ‘ambition was his idol’ once 
more, and was not again to be ‘broken before the shrines 
of sorrow and of pleasure.’ In him conscience did not 
even reign, much less govern ; and he deliberately essayed 
to supplant his benefactor, Mazarin, whose fortune seemed 
at ebb, in the favour of Anne of Austria. Proceeding 
with his wonted daring and directness, he succeeded only 
in disgusting the Queen-Regent, and the matter was pre- 
sently reported to Mazarin. ‘Eh bien, Monsieur, quoth 
the Cardinal (as reported by Pepys) when he returned 
to France, ‘ vous estes un fort bon amy done!’ So Digby 
was dismissed. He had flung away a second splendid 
future ; and with a head full of brains and a purse of 
cobwebs he appeared among the Spaniards in the Nether. 
lands. He had been there before in command of a 
hanging and reiving French squadron ; both Spaniards and 
Flemings loathed his name ; it was not a people lightly 
to be won by grace and wit. But a few weeks after he 
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was the darling of the army, and Don John was presently 
exerting all his influence with Charles to make Bristol 
Secretary of State. Of course it was necessary that the 
holder of that barren office should be a Protestant ; and 
Digby's polemics had gained him of all men the reputa- 
tion of Protestant champion. And of course his next move 
was to publish his adherence to Rome, and to forfeit his 
place. 

At the Restoration he rushed back to the old field of 
action hungering for power or (as it rather seems) for ex- 
citement. Three years later, having successfully plotted 
against the popular party in the Commons, he was thrown 
over by the man who was never so merry as at other men’s 
expense. He made his excuses at the bar of the House, 
the scene of his earliest triumph, and, the man of fifty 
charming no less than the boy of twelve, the Commons 
were appeased. In the course of his speech, he said, 
pointing to them in turn, ‘Thanks be to God this head, 
this heart, and this sword will find me a being in any place 
in Europe.’ There were not wanting cynics to carp at this 
little touch of bravado—pleasing as bravado always is to 
an audience of British men; and said Sir George Carteret 
to Mr. Samuel Pepys: ‘ For his head, 1 know when a calf’s 
head would have done better by half: for his heart and 
sword I have nothing to say to them!’ ‘He told us,’ 
adds Pepys, ‘that for certain his head cost the late King 
his, for it was he that broke off the treaty at Uxbridge.’ 
Thus the matter passed; but Digby had not said his 
say to Charles. He did not hesitate to abuse that 
monarch roundly, calling him profligate and idler to his 
face. You can see the picture: the one hard-featured 
and swarthy, frowning and silent, the other with his 
mobile countenance and great eyes, rapid and impas- 
sioned. It has been said that this scene and his in- 
effectual impeachment of Clarendon closed Lord Bristol's 
public life. In reality it was not so, for in Pepys you 
find him powerful at Court and (with Arlington) the 
leader and the brains of a strong party. He died in 
peace at Chelsea. 

It has been the nickname of many great English 
men; but surely in his learning, his persuasive grace, his 
changes of front, above all in his rapid rises in different 
spheres, Digby is more of the English Alcibiades than 
even Bolingbroke himself. Pym and Arlington, Charles 
the First and Charles the Second, Hampden and Ormond, 
Mazarin and John of Austria—it was a rare ‘calf’s head’ 
that could stand well and foremost with all these! Of 
course it was said that he had great talents but little 
moral worth (or words to that effect), but it may be 
that he was not so much beneath moral virtues as (in a 
sense remote from controversy) above them. He could 
endure privations and seclusion easily enough. Politics 
and campaigns were simply games worth playing ; games 
where he could feel the passions of men vibrate as the 
strings of his fiddle, where he could savour the consterna- 
tion of his friends and the wonderment of the groundlings. 
He did not care for these folk, having no message for 
them. He saw the steady, self-seeking ambition of men 
like Vane in his youth and of men like Bennett in his 
age, and he praised it not. Perhaps he was mad; but 
assuredly he was an artist. And thus is art avenged on 
commerce: the artist strays among the wise ones, makes 
havoc of them and their ideals, and tosses away the prizes. 
He is not unique, even in England ; but to find much of 
his spirit we must go to the race of Cicero. 

To assert a modern analogy would try the patience of 
the least developed nervous system. Let it therefore be 
enough to tell that through his daughter, who married 


Lord Sunderland, George Digby is an ancestor of Lord 
Rando|ph Churchill. 
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CONCERNING ‘THESE STATES, 

\y JHAT strikes you most about the great American 

Republic is that it has no past. It sprang into 
existence little more than a hundred years since, and its 
prodigious increase is mainly an effect of transplantation 
and accretion. Of course you can trace American history 
back to the Tower and Westminster Abbey and the High 
Street of Edinburgh: just as you could stablish the dark 
foundations of English history in the Jutish Peninsula, or 
even in that indefinite Asian region which the Aryan (or 
Large Red Man) eleeted to depart. But it were pedantic 
to take the matter thus curiously. However legendary— 
however poetic even—your bent, you can get back no 
further than the Mayflower, and in fact you might begin 
as well as not with the Declaration of Independence. 
Moreover, the century between is somewhat tame. It 
has witnessed an enormous increase of wealth; but not 
even Balzac could make much of the romance of figures, 
and what (save to the beast herself)—what excitement is 
there in the fact of one of the lean kine growing fat ? 
The War of Independence itself was as unheroic as pos- 
sible. At considerable cost the English had defended 
the country from the French, and they asked the Colonists 
to pay a part of their share. Now, the spirit of the 
American Publisher was already abroad ; and by dint of 
bad management there was developed a sort of half- 
hearted struggle which went spasmodically on till the 
advent of Washington: a hero, no doubt, but not to 
compare with Sir Walter and the Duke. Then came 
reverses on our arms; and the French and Spanish and 
Dutch, as under the delusion that Mr. Gladstone was 
already on view and Britain had become a quantité néglige- 
able, struck at her all at once. ‘’Tis better playing with a 
lion’s whelp than with an old one dying,’ as they found to 
their cost. But we had to let go; and Tammany became 
a possibility, and the star under whose influence the Citizen 
Carnegie type of creature is born was slipped from its 
leash in further space. We had so muddled matters that 
we deserved it all; but where did the heroism come in ? 
In that famous Declaration which is the Great First 
Cause of Mr. James Blaine and others are phrases about 
men being born free and equal ; but that was (as certain 
also of their own poets have said) the kind of thing that 
don't apply to niggers. Down to the Civil War things 
were prosaic—even drab. It was exciting enough—on 
both sides it was even heroic ; and then, and not till then, 
did the Yankee realise what older peoples meant by 
patriotism. He has improved upon the theory—as he 
improves upon everything, from the English novel down- 
wards, And he is just now busily engaged in sampling 
his improvements in Dakota. 

He is a being of a highly (but not exquisitely) developed 
nervous system. Eternally on the move, a reductio ad 
absurdum of at least half the essential dogma of the Con- 
stitution (that all men are born equal), an effect of cheap 
politics, cheap sentiment, cheap art, and the cheapest 
journalism—he is absolutely innocent alike of dignity and 
of repose. That he is addicted to brag and averse from 
reverence is rathera result of ignorance than of original 
sinfulness. His country’s successes have been all material 
and prosaic, and he conceives of none other. He has (as 
himself would say) ‘considerable imagination,’ but it is 
lavished upon the meaner, the more democratic, among 
ideals. Wealth is potent everywhere ; but with him it 
is omnipotent, for he breedeth the richest men, and in 
everything the richest men come first—‘ first in peace, 
first in war, first in the hearts of their countrymen.’ 
To be President like Harrison or a millionaire like Van- 
derbilt : when these are everybody’s highest possibilities, 
is it strange that the capture of English (or even foreign) 
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titles should be the whole duty of Female Young America ? 
The picturesque is a necessary of life, and how to be pic- 
turesque with a history still in its first chapter? Again, 
in America there is not much scholarship and but little 
culture, though everybody is tolerably educated, reads 
newspapers and magazines extensively, and is fairly in- 
telligent. A good point about Americans is their elasticity. 
There are always the Indians to swindle out of land—the 
British author, printer, what not, out of trade; all which 
makes the American sanguine. So that ‘tis not uncom- 
mon to find American Old Age—Old Age which, as 
Whitman has observed it, is generally occupied in ‘ flow- 
ing free with the calm and haughty freedom of death’ — 
flinging up its interest in drugs (say) or oil and assuming 
a successful position in respect of newspapers or of pork. 
For the American is like the Jew in that he may fail ten 
times, but the eleventh he may ‘strike ile’ in one direc- 
tion or another, and make a fortune with a rapidity scarce 
if at all exceeded by such of Mr. F. Harrison’s descendants 
of Pericles as have gone on ’Change. He deserves his 
success, for he labours long and cheerfully. Though he 
will drive a hard bargain (is indeed unscrupulous exceed- 
ingly), yet he is not close-fisted. Nay, knowing little of 
right and wrong, a ses heures he is naturally the most ex 

travagant being in the world. His reputation in Europe, 
to which he still betakes himself in quest of a Past, is due, 
perhaps, to the fact that with him a dollar goes only as 
far as a mark or even a frane with the poorer parts of 
Germany and France. He is a good friend and a true, 
and when business does not come in he is a kindly thing 
enough. His conversation is not irrelevant nor super- 
fluous, and his touch with ordinary life is of the closest, 
for no man sees the active, concrete fact so keenly as he, 
and none is readier to turn it to profit. In America the 
material rewards of success are so great that the American 
mind has no choice but to brood on them: whence the 
vast number of labour-saving inventions ; whence, too, the 
never-ending sequence of ‘corners’ in lard, sugar, senti- 
ment, and so forth ; with the scandalous excesses in adver- 
tising and the universal prevalence of artifice and dodge. 
To the nation which begat the Wooden Nutmeg such 
flights of fancy are a never-failing fount of pleasure: they 
are American Art, indeed, and their effect is absolute. 
Smartness—(‘ He is a smart man, Sceadder’)—is an end in 
itself. The truly American ideal of skipping round the 
world in the best time on record is an illustration : some- 
times, as in the case of Miss Nelly Bly, a horrid warning 
to the universe as well. 

American literature is not without its peculiar glories : 
it has its A. Ward, its Twain, its Whitman. But it chiefly 
consists of (1) the American paper and (2) whatever Eng- 
lish books are worth stealing. Candid Americans admit 
that not only Spenser and Shakespeare and Milton but all 
their distinguished successors are as much theirs as ours ; 
and it is a fact that they are obliged to come here for 
their best literature, and they do so often to the extreme 
dissatisfaction of its producers. But indeed they go 
abroad for everything they truly love. The Mugwump— 
(readers of this journal will remember that the name is 
not quite accurately applied, but ‘tis too delicious to re- 
nounce)—must seek his art, his Nature, even the true 
enjoyment of the little literature that is his without con- 
veyance, in countries with a history. Of course he is 
welcome, for himself is commonly a good fellow, and he 
always brings his women with him, and in them he hath 
his reward. His one true light is that irradiated from a 
title ; and if he fail with a British Peer he can always fall 
back upon some Count of the Holy Roman Empire with 
a pedigree dating from the Cxsars. And yet the Mug- 
wump (to repeat the exquisite name) remains a Republican. 
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Could there be better evidence of his good taste? Only 
you must not be so unreasonable as to expect him to act 
up to his principles. “Tis said that he—or rather a com- 
bination of head-clerks in the fraudulent agency he calls 
his Government—is going to war with us ; but that could 
only mean that our supply of marriageable nobles is ex- 


hausted. Which is absurd. 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION. 


~~ sets a man upon illustrating a book is a ques- 
tion not very easily answered. Of course, in the 
ease of Euclids and other mathematical books the reason 
is obvious enough. With them we may suppose that the 
art began, and may conjecture, at least, that it passed 
into more strictly pictorial work over the bridge of treatises 
on architecture. But this is utilitarian illustration. Beauty 
was the second motive: this is what stirred the cunning 
brains of the mediaeval illuminators. They wanted not to 
explain their manuscripts but to make them beautiful. 
Most likely it never occurred to the faithful, simple genius 
of the Scriptorium that the legends ot the Saints or the ser- 
vices of the Church required explanation. In any case, 
it was not the humour of the middle ages to give it. The 
Renaissance took up the work, but gave up the colour ; 
and now forth fares the colourless burin. — It is astonish- 
ing how strong the instinct was, what noble work was 
done, and so soon. If there is a delightful room in Europe, 
it is that in dingy old Bloomsbury where the art and his- 
tory of engraving are displayed in such abundant evidence : 
and every one who knows the King’s Library knows how 
rapid was the progress, how almost instantaneously the 
goddess of engraving leapt forth full-armed from the 
brain of that stupendous era. We expect, perhaps, to see 
bungling attempts, but we find perfection, we find a man’s 
whole soul, somewhat mathematically it may be, poured out 
not upon the sweet persuasive sheet of vellum so receptive 
of impression, so fomentive of fine fancy, but upon the 
plate of brilliant, unsympathetic steel. Theage didnot forget 
utility, but the appetite for beauty was dominant, insatiable. 
Let any one look at an edilio princeps of Spenser, and note 
the luxuriance of initial and colophon: not only so, but the 
whole rivers of concatenated and conventional magnificence 
which overflow the margins ; and he will see how irrepres- 
sible was the tendency. The desire was not to explain 
The Faerie Queene: it was an imperious desire, but not to 
make The Shepheardes Calender manifest to the vulgar, not 
to initiate the unlearned into the catastrophe of the Muio- 
potmos nor to diagrammatise The Tears of the Muses. 

The vanity of writers may doubtless be credited with 
the next stage in the development of the art, and a ‘ Por- 
trait of the Author’ ministered at once to his own weak- 
ness and the curiosity of his readers. The Restoration 
saw a further application of the art to literary purposes. 
It became customary to publish books—but more particu- 


larly books of plays—with pictures representing some of 


the more remarkable scenes or situations : ‘images,’ these 
were called, or ‘sculptures.’ It will be remembered how 
angry Dryden was with Settle about these bids for popu- 
larity. ‘Settle’s Empress of Morocco, says Johnson, ‘ is 
said to have been the first play embellished with sculp- 
tures ; those ornaments seem to have given poor Dryden 
great disturbance.’ He gave vent to the ‘ disturbance’ in 
verse stamped with his usual vigour : 
‘Great Boy, thy tragedy and sculptures done 
From press, and plates in fleets do homeward come : 
And in ridiculous and humble pride, 
Their course in ballad-singers’ baskets guide, 
Whose greasy twigs do all new beauties take 
ay shews thy dainty sculptures make.’ 


From the g 


This is what Dryden calls ‘ daubing Elkanah with his own 
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puddle.’ One feels that Johnson was quite the man to 
rate this ‘ coxcombry’ at Dryden's valuation. Indeed, the 
growl of the old tragedian is net unlike the Doctor's in the 
presence of Pope's grotto at Twickenham : ‘A grotto is 
not often the wish or pleasure of an Englishman, who has 
more frequent need to solicit than to exclude the sun; 
but Pope’s excavation was requisite as an entrance to his 
garden, and, as some men try to be proud of their defects, 
he extracted an ornament from an inconvenience, and 
vanity produced a grotto where necessity enforced a pas- 
sage. It may frequently be remarked of the studious and 
speculative that they are proud of trifles, and that their 
amusements seem frivolous and childish; whether it be 
that men conscious of great reputation’—and so forth: 
Fleet Street presents its compliments to Twickenham, 
The eighteenth century produced the illustrated book 
as commonly understood : a good specimen is the volume 
entitled Designs by Mr. Bentley for Six Poems by Mr. T. 
Gray (1755), a speculation of Dodsley’s. Shortly after- 
wards we have Boydell in the field with Fuseli’s Milton 
and Shakespeare ‘ Galleries’ ; and then there comes a per- 
fect deluge: the ‘Any Amount’ period sets in. Many 
of these books are, like the Gray, mere jobs of the book- 
sellers, For these the motive is a commercial one; 
but it presupposes a taste and a desire on the part of 
the public. It might be worth while inquiring into the 
origin of such a phenomenon. We need not consider 
the scientific books; it is quite evident that the aim of 
the plates inserted in these works is didactic; tending, 
however, in some cases to the pictorial and artistic. 
Such are books of natural history. The artists who 
undertook these illustrations sometimes transcended the 
requirements of the subject.  Bewick did so, and so 
did the artists who made the plates for the large-paper 
Buffons—the Ornithology, for instance : a sumptuous book, 
coloured, and fit for a present to a king, as indeed it 
actually was. These are very noble examples of illustra- 
tion ; but their raison délre was primarily didactic, the 
didactic motive in Bewick being controlled by a genuine 
love of the subject and a genuine artistic feeling, in Buffon 
by the accidents of a munificent patron and a luxurious 
court. The purely artistic illustrator now runs riot : partly 
he was urged on by the bookseller, partly by his own 
admiration for a book and his keen sense of its pictorial 
suggestion. Not a word can be said against the desire of 
an artist to illustrate a book he loves, a book of which 
he is full. But we question if this love and this fulness 
can always be accepted as the motive, or at any rate as an 
adequate motive. A man may fancy himself to be full of 
a book, as the painter Martin fancied himself to be full of 
Milton. But this was a dreadful mistake, and froma vul- 
garised conception of Milton this unhappy man proceeded 
to other atrocities which are enough to ‘make the angels 
weep. It is obvious that there are people of whom it 
does not matter whether they are full or empty : the stuff 
cannot be got into them. So of sign-daubers like Martin. 
Nor does the possession of genius constitute a claim to 
this fulness and the consequent inevitable rush into the 
pictorial. Turner cannot for a moment be accepted as an 
illustrator of Milton; no man can. And Doré and all 
that crew—it is midsummer madness to admit these men 
into the sacred precincts; nor can we allow that Don 
Quixole has been ‘done properly,’ nor Gil Blas, nor the 
Contes drolatiques. Of all things one might imagine that a 
good picaresque book like Gi/ Blas could be illustrated ; 
and they costume such things and manner them, and 
‘local-colour’ them to the n’th, but it is of no use. Here 
is Rabelais in London ‘ wanted’ by the police, persecuted 
by ‘vigilant’ eyes, protested against by uplifted hands, 
sent about his business as a ‘rogue and vagabond.’ The 
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great and glorious humourist—how dare they make him 
into pictures! The fact is that the largeness, the Brob- 
dingnagian enormity of the man, ought to beat off these 
pigmies. They can make him grotesque; but Rabelais 
is not grotesque—infinitely not grotesque. Who is sufficient 
for these things? Noone. And it is the same with all 
the great men: they must not be illustrated. Let no 
artist think that he as them; it is impossible that he 
should. He may like them, love them, but the fulness 
he cannot have—and the fulness is the point, the abso- 
lute fulness—and the technique to work it out. So of 
the Miltons and the Dantes: the difficulty is not a diffi- 
culty, it is lunacy to attempt them, and the failures are 
abject. As we read we brood, we feel, we shoot quick 
shafts down the tremendous vistas, but we know we have 
done nothing. What we want is to be left alone: we 
must have no limitations imposed upon us by any other 
mind than the mind of the author, and that is to us 
illimitable. We want no help; the helps are the puniest 
deceptions, and where God has made this vastness God 
forbid that we should constrain it into our pint-pots ! 

Yet here is a little book— Dante I/lustrations and Notes 
(Edinburgh: Privately Printed)—which would fain charm 
us with its undeniable prettiness. It is Dante, ¢/erwmque 
algue iterum Dante. It seems the fate of this giant, more 
than any other, to have the mice nibbling at his tremen- 
dous toes. What is to be done? On this ground even 
Blake is interesting only because it must always be in- 
teresting to see anything with the eyes of that splendid 
madman. But this person? The book is exquisitely 
printed. We do not like the cover; but it is mainly a 
book of plates, and for these we might admit the didactic 
plea, though it seems rather desperate to descend into 
hell with such a guide. The plates are often grotesque ; 
how can they be otherwise on that seale? It is probable 
that the mind of man has never conceived more ludicrous 
figures than those of Dante and Virgil as they occur on 
some of these sheets. But you can identify Dante, you 
ean identify Virgil—you can.identify them by the letters 
D and V. Come! that is much; and you can count the 
circles, and you can individualise the ba/zi. Good! And 
then there is /e bon Dieu in an attitude; and Beatrice— 


poor, poor Beatrice ! 


GLADSTONIAN DELUSIONS. 


A RE the Gladstonians given over to a reprobate mind ? 
“or are they the victims of a strong delusion?  Per- 
haps it is the more charitable supposition that they have 
been overtaken by the latter evil. But, unless they are 
cased in chain-armour, the events of November and Decem- 
ber 1890 ought to give them pause. ‘Take one of their 


‘ pet delusions as a sample. How well do fighting Union- 


ists know it! How often it has crossed their path! How 
difficult it was to deal with! We were told ad nauseam 
that Mr. Parnell was at bottom a Conservative ; that when 
things settled down in Ireland the member for Cork 
would act as a moderating influence; that he and _ his 
party would unite with Ulster in restraining the socialism 
of Davitt and the land-hunger of the mass of the Irish 
peasantry. Every Unionist who has been in the thick of 
the fight knows this theory as an old friend. And it is 
always so hard to deal with mere prophecy. All we could 
do was to shake our heads. All we could say was that we did 
not believe it. Where is this theorynow? Mr. Parnell a 
Conservative influence forsooth! Who believes this to- 
day ? Why, the moment he took the field every Ameri- 
ean dynamitard, every Irish Fenian, sprang to his side. 
The mob of the towns, the hill-side men of the country— 
everything that was violent and extreme in Irish politics 
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fell into line behind him. We hear very little of his 
Conservatism to-day. This argument for Home Rule is 
finally shattered. And if the Gladstonians would only 
cease to prophesy where they do not know, they might 
gain some little respect. At the least they would be 
saved the humiliation of making such arrant fools of 
themselves. 

But, unabashed at the toppling over of this their 
favourite theory, they are in full ery over another. They 
feel the Ulster difficulty in spite of themselves. Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes has lately been expounding his 
‘beliefs’ on this point. A wonderful man is Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes. ‘This is the gentleman who soars infinitely 
higher in the matter of Christian evidence than Paley, 
and to whom Bishop Butler is a mere humbug ; who 
proves the truth of the Christian religion by the fact 
that two hundred Soho working-men believe it to be 
true. Mr. Price Hughes, with all his startling logic, 
has been holding out his ‘outstretched hand’ to Ulster 
and shedding tears—were they of the crocodile sort ?— 
over the steady non possumus of that province on the 
Home Rule question. He knows so much better what 
will happen under a Home Rule Parliament than the 
people of Ulster know! They think that Home Rule 
spells ruin to them. ‘Not at all, says Mr. Price 
Hughes. ‘You are entirely wrong. There are, no 
doubt, a million and a-half of you holding this opinion 
in Ireland. But I, Price Hughes, although I searce ever 
set foot in Ireland, know far better than you can possibly 
do. Instead of being ruined, you will be the rulers of 
Ireland. The Irish Home Rule party will quarrel, because 
it is their nature to. You will then hold the balance of 
power, and so be the real rulers of Ireland.’ A great 
temptation this, no doubt: only it is mere prophecy, and 
prophecy which a little knowledge of Ireland and Irish- 
men—not to speak of arithmetic—effectually dissipates. 
It is, no doubt, true that the Irish people have of late 
been having a good time in the quarrelling line. Mr. 
O’Brien now knows what it is to be an evicted tenant. 
Mr. Parnell is in a position to understand the efficacy of 
the battering-ram ; and Mr. Healy knows to the full the 
value of a police escort through the streets of the Irish 
metropolis. But, Mr. Price Hughes to the contrary not- 
withstanding, I am not quite certain that those light- 
hearted Celts would hesitate to coalesce against the 
common enemy—viz., the people who had anything that 
could be grabbed. The arithmetic of the question, how- 
ever, scttles Mr. Price Hughes. The old Irish House of 
Commons consisted of three hundred members. I sup- 
pose under any new scheme we should revert to these 
figures. Can Mr. Price Hughes, who knows so much, 
give us the slightest clue to the number of representa- 
tives the minority would have? No doubt north-east 
Ulster would count a certain number; but would the 
hundred thousand Protestants in the areh-diocese of 
Dublin have a single member? Would the sixteen 
thousand Protestants in Cork City have any representa- 
tive? How would the Protestants of Monaghan, Cavan, 
and Donegal stand? All this is tolerable in the Imperial 
Parliament, because the curb is put on Irish schemes of 
plunder by the general sense of the United Kingdom. 
But the fact is that the Loyalists of Ireland, scattered 
over the whole country, would have but a fractional 
representation. They would be simply overwhelmed. 
The illiterate and priest-ridden peasants of the South and 
West would have the game in their own hands ; and, 
as a matter of fact, the western fringe of the country, 
where the soil is poorest, where the poverty is deepest, 
where the ignorance is densest and the people are 
crowded together, would have a larger representation 
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than the rich and prosperous part of Ulster, where the 


Loyalists are mainly centred. It is a mere question of 


arithmetic. But of course Mr. Price Hughes has a soul 
above mere figures ; and he knows so much better than 
his Methodist brethren who are on the spot. Would this 
wonderful Mr. Price Hughes, who seems ready to open 
Parliaments as if they were provision shops, object to 
Ulster having one of its own? It is bigger than Wales. 
If not, why not ? 

Then, not content with hugging delusions of this kind 
to their hearts, they have lately taken to bearing false wit- 
ness against their neighbours. Nothing is so common now 
as to hear of a Parnellite and Unionist conspiracy. The 
Pail Mali—and how stupid that once brilliant print has be- 
come!—thinks it a good joke to represent The Times as an 
organ of Mr. Parnell. Surely the force of absurdity could 
hardly go further. But Mr. Healy beats even this bold 
record. He openly declares that the secret service money 
of the Government was used in Mr. Parnell’s interest at 
Kilkenny. He even goes further, and in order to show 
collusion between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Balfour hints that 
the Government ‘ abandoned’ the Tipperary prosecutions 
in concert with Mr. Parnell. The real facts being that the 
Government did not abandon the prosecutions at all: that 
the Crown was ready and eager to go on, and that the post- 
ponement took place on the application of the Nationalists, 
whose solicitor met with a very serious and a very singular 
accident on the morning for which the trial was fixed. 
There is no doubt that many Unionists have expressed ad- 
miration for Mr. Parnell. No one, however, has shown the 
slightest sympathy with or for him. They have admired 
the pluck, the courage, and the ability he has shown in de- 
fending his position. And they have admired it all the 
more because it was in striking contrast with the shuffling 
and the shilly-shally of his opponents. Many Unionists 
also have expressed the opinion that Mr. Parnell will 
ultimately win in Ireland. That is a mere opinion. No 
one that I know has ever hoped he would win. On the 
contrary, Unionists everywhere watch the civil—perhaps | 
should say the uncivil—war now raging in the Nationalist 
ranks with perfect equanimity. At Kilkenny not one 
Unionist voted, although Davitt sent a telegram to Ret- 
ford that they were going to vote for Scully, and that the 
Ulster Orangemen were on the same side. This was what 
I call bearing false-witness. Mr. Parnell may win or lose 
in Ireland. He is not a possible factor in Imperial poli- 
tics. But all the same, with the fall of the hon. member 
for Cork the only statesman the party has produced falls. 
The Irish party was led for several years by a political 
Moltke. In future it will go into the field headed by a 
band of Uhlans. The difference will be realised not after 
many days but at once. T. W. Russev. 


MORNING. 
UT was about the time of day 
When all the lawns with dew are wet, 
I wandered down a steep wood-way, 
And there I met with Margaret 
Her hands were full of boughs of May. 


It was the merest chance we met : 

I could not find a word to say, 

And she was silent teo—and yet 

For hand and lips I dared to pray 

And Margaret did not say me Nay. 

Still on my lips her kisses stay, 

Her eyes are like the violet ; 

Will time take this joy, too, away, 

And ever teach me to forget- 

And to forget without regret— 

The dawn, the woods, and Margaret ? 
KE. Nesprr. 
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IN A LONDON GARDEN. 
( HANGING linden leaves the lamp shines through 


Loose-dropping dises of limpid yellow lustre, 
Like magic fruits upon the dusky blue ; 
Voiceless and viewless as the falling dew, 
Unshapen dreams amid your shadows cluster. 


© dreaming air! your dream must needs be sweet, 
The secret thought you fain would tell but dare not, 
One with the message of the passing feet, 

The roll of wheels, the murmur of the street, 

Be it false or true, be it life or death, I care not. 


© luminous dusk! Heart of the summer night ! 
Hold fast your secret, breathe the watchword never,. 
Keep it inviolate, veiled from sense and sight ; 

Safe from disclosure’s disenchanting blight, 

Dear aud desired, unknown, beloved for ever. 


Grauam R. Tomson, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘ASHAMED TO DREss.’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer.) 


5th Jan. 1891. 

S1k,—With the above words it is evident that you have made 
man ashamed not to be dressed. He may well be ashamed. 
It is now six thousand years since (as an old translation of 
scripture has it) ‘Adam was scuddy.’ Yet a pair of trousers is 
the best and only improvement our century has made upon the 
little green garment Adam contrived for himself. You have 
done much, but not all. There is good reason to believe that 
man’s primeval cutting is not only lost as an art but that 
the three or four generations which have been making down 
and wearing their ancestors’ old clothes may have muddled 
away the faculty by disuse. It seems a short time for a taste 
to fade, but it must be remembered how drastically it has been 
stamped out by Fashion. To-day that man’s clothes are in 
best taste—that man dresses well—who leaves it to the tailor. 
Look what men design for their own wear when they get a 
chance! Perhaps the darkest things in Darkest Africa are the 
white men’s clothes. Look at their belts, suggestive of a waist 

-which, if one there is, is a deformity, and whose absence is 
yet ugly because the belt is a claim to be judged by a female 
and slim-waisted standard of points! And look at the feeble- 
ness of conception there is in the little pockets stuck all over 
them! The representative of the highest order of beings 
decked with patchy pouches that the humblest marsupial would 
not trust to lest its new-born should unbutton the thing and 
tumble out! We draw a veil over Mr. Stanley’s snouted halo. 
You rightly insist on the pity it is the leg should be covered. 
To think of men hiding away in bags this talent—the advan- 
tage they have over women, who are condemned to wear 
skirts for a purpose, and for (I speak as a punster) what is in 
another sense a statutory crime. but, Mr. Editor, here is 
the ‘very central fact’ of my letter: Let us have some sumptu- 
ary restrictions, for, sir, ‘Aés generation has invented knicker- 
bockers. Look how men do dress when they are free! Look 
at the golfer’s spats, or the gaiters worn out gunning! Even 
hunting men have missed the meaning of top-boots (it is 
the one virtue of trousers, too) and have laced the ankles to 
slenderness, calling these ugly things Chesterfields. Look at 
the patterns of the holiday suits! A friend of mine—no, 1 
scorn deception: my friend myself—once got a suit whose 
pattern was clearly marked a mile off, it was said ; but, far from 
being dressed, | was informed that my features were completely 
obliterated. Sir, 1 could not see that, but the wise profit by 
experience (fools do not). Lastly, and above all, view the 
knickerbockers and be wise. How is it no athlete is ever seen 
inthem? At the time they came in vogue man dared not 
expose an elegant, slim, high-calved leg. Only the lucky 
possessor of big érans or, as the English say, ‘calves’; fat, 
soft, grass-fed, Nebuchadnezzar-like calves, gone down to graze. 
—lI am, etc W. G. S. 
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‘UNMASKED,’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer.| 


5th Fanuary 1891. 

S1R,—The interesting article under the above heading in 
your number of Saturday calls, 1 think, for remark on more 
than one ground. It is worth while observing, for one thing, 
that it starts with the thesis that Mr. Gladstone desires to dis- 
establish the Church of Scotland because he considers it no 
Church at all, and concludes with a prophecy that he will dis- 
establish the Church of England : presumably because it is for 
him the true Church? Again, it is curious to note in your con- 
tributor the pleasing survival of the pious conviction of our 
ancestors that the one ardent desire of a good Anglican is to 
submit himself to the authority of the Bishop of Rome at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Both these points, I say, invite criticism ; but what I now 
desire to do with your leave is to protest in the most emphatic 
manner against the carelessness or ignorance which has led 
your writer into speaking of English Nonconformists and Scots 
Presbyterians as if their cases were the same. They have 
nothing, I am thankful to say, in common. The Presbyterian 
Church is a Church with a history and a past of eighteen 
hundred years. It is no less a branch of the Church 
Catholic than the Anglican communion, though it has made 
many misguided and perverse attempts to sever itself 
from the rest of Christendom. Its clergy have orders no 
less valid than those of the Anglican or Roman or Eastern 
Church, though it has chosen, wisely or unwisely, to re- 
vert to the ancient apostolic usage and to the laying-on of 
hands by the Presbytery. There are no freaks about its creed ; 
its sacramental doctrine as expounded in its standards is 
agreeable to High Church teaching. Finally, let me remind 
you that if it sanctioned the First it never liked the Second 
Covenant, and that its forces most assuredly never marched 
under Cromwell, but on the contrary marched against him 
with conspicuous ill-success at Dunbar. In so far as it has 
erred, it has erred through contamination with English 
sectaries. 

And what, on the other hand, are the English Noncon- 
formists? Putting aside the Wesleyans—who, were they true 
to the High Church principles of their great founder, would im- 
mediately return to the fold—they are a conglomeration of 
disorganised and eccentric units. By their very existence they 
ignore if they do not deny the conception of a Christian Church. 
That their devotions are full of uneducated oddities and their 
creeds of ridiculous perversions most of us know; but in the 
so-called breadth of mind of the present day we are too apt to 
forget that they have deliberately chosen for no just cause to 
be schismatics. For sacraments they care nothing ; and the 
tendency among every sect—a tendency that grows visibly 
stronger every day—is towards the Socinian heresy: in other 
words to a something scarce worth distinguishing from 
paganism. I trust that we shall no more have to complain of 
the gross confusion in your pages of the Presbyterian Church 
and a haphazard combination of provincial little Bethels.—I 
am, etc., PRESBYTER. 


THE SKATER’S ART. 
{To the Editor of Zhe National Observer.| 


London, 7th Jan. 1891. 

S1k,—Oddly enough the skate—like the obstinate brush, the 
chisel, and the etcher’s needle—refuses to change its nature at 
Britannia’s command : is the same for Englishmen as forother 
men. It has two edges, neither of them to be despised. It may 
be turned in full career in six different ways—for the diabolical 
rocking invention has to be reckoned with. ‘The artist in 
skating is he who has complete mastery of these two-edged 
backward or forward, and of these six turns, so as to combine 
them in any order and with any variations he pleases. These 
are the materials with which he weaves his patterns and de- 
signs—very different from the realistic ‘figures’ of the black- 
board and the school-boy’s imagining ; sweeping along with here 
a surprising tack and there a subtle change of edge. If three of 
them may be described as types, I will choose these : a short 
run, a bit of Hogarth’s line of beauty, a turn with ease, and then 
a sweeping circle on the edge backwards as smooth, as swift, 
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as far-reaching as you can make it. My second, giving the 
most liberal delight, is this : make the first turn without chang- 
ing the edge, but change it immediately after turning ; then 
you may swoop round the ring as if the Snow Queen had 
smiled upon you. My third is more complex: start with a 
curve and change of edge, turn, change the edge again; and 
then, for climax—a rocking turn ! 

A word, to have done, about the styles and certain niceties 
of the game. The Canadian style is cramped by confinement 
in crowded rinks and places where they flirt. It is a feminine 
style, lacking repose and dignity ; but not really tricky, nor in 
the least ungraceful as has been pretended. Clumsiness is in 
the performer, who in the Canadian style is brought as it were 
under the lens. I have no ill word for the running skater who 
thinks pace is everything ; counting a dash at express speed to 
the end of Hendon Water and back as one of the delights of a 
long day on the ice. My only enemy on the ice is the man 
who has learned to skate in Germany, who wears brown leg- 
gings and yellow boots, which he flourishes stupidly in my face. 
Ifthe company be good, combined figure-skating is laudable. 
Nothing like it for equalising the right foot and the left in 
power. It is the old problem of the football-field, or—forgive 
me, O Muse !—ofthe music-room. My own right foot is steady 
enough, but my left is more flexible in turning, and means to 
catch up the other some day. As for this collaboration—can I 
spare patience to woo a partner tomy mind? Ifthe moments 
were not priceless, if it were not all to be over so soon, if I were 
in less haste, should I enjoy the flying hours of frost as I do ?— 
I am, etc., Ce Gees 


REVIEWS. 
A PAINTER’S LETTERS. 


Les Correspondants de Michel-Ange: I. Sebastiano del Piomdo. 
Texte italien publié pour la premiére fois par le Com- 
mandeur Gaetano Milanesi. Paris: Librairie de I’Art. 

Of no great artist is there so ample a biography as of 
Michelangelo. Phidias is another name for serene achieve- 
ment. What is Shakespeare but the embodiment of romance ? 
Each of these giants has built himself an imperishable monu- 
ment ; but apart from the creator of the .J/oses, the decorator 
of the Sistine Chapel, there is a Michelangelo, beetle-browed, 
wry-nosed, and of invincible obstinacy, with whom we are all 
familiar. Of his friendships and enmities, his manifold kind- 
nesses and dark forebodings, the record is complete. We can 
trace his journey from Florence to Rome, from Rome again 
to Florence. Not only have two contemporary lives come down, 
but Time, which has left us naught but the work of Phidias and 
Shakespeare (and for this boon what would we not forgive 
him?) has spared even the letters of Michelangelo. Fifteen 
years ago Signor Milanesi edited his Lettere di Michel Angelo, 
and now he has placed the world under a further obligation 
by printing (for the first time) such letters as Sebastiano del 
Piombo addressed to his distinguished and revered master. 

Sebastiano had indeed every reason to be a devout disciple 
In temperament he was not unlike the ‘sculptor dignissimus’ 
of his humble addresses. Wayward and exuberant, he was 
endowed with the vigour and impetuosity which were charac- 
teristic of the Renaissance. With Michelangelo he formed an 
offensive and defensive alliance. Side by side they fought the 
battle with Raphael and his school, and the contest is by no 
means the pleasantest incident in the career of either master. 
The present correspondence opens in 1520, when the feud was 
at its height. For such acrimony as Michelangelo displayed 
there was abundant excuse. He was passing through the 
most desperate period of his life. Pope Leo X., who heaped 
so many favours on the head of Raphael, treated the urbane 
painter's rival with ingenious brutality. Immediately on his 
accession he interrupted the progress of the Julian tomb, which 
the sculptor deemed—and rightly deemed—the work of his 
life. Belonging to the family of the Medici, the Pope was more 
anxious to add to the glory of Florence than to perpetuate the 
memory of his predecessor. Michelangelo had no choice but to 
leave Rome and set about the decoration of the church of San 
Lorenzo. Nor did the Pope’s perversity rest here. The sculp- 
tor, in obedience to orders, undertook to quarry the necessary 
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marble at Carrara, but his toil was interrupted by an order to 
leave Carrara and make his way to Serravezza. Here indeed 
was marble; but in order to transport it to Florence roads 
must be made and swamps drained. For many years was 
Michelangelo engaged in this Sisyphean labour, for many years 
was he separated from the exercise of his art. And if he was 
bitter on his friend’s behalf, and if he did not frankly recognise 
the greatness of Raphael, who has the right to reproach him? 

Sebastiano’s second letter was written shortly after Raphael's 
death. ‘I expect you have heard of the death of this poor 
Raphael of Urbino and are heartily sorry for it. God pardon 
him.’ There is a touch of unkindness in the ‘ this,’ and the ad- 
juration is wholly unnecessary. Nor did death soften Sebas- 
tiano’s heart. Though the Master was no more, his school 
remained to carry on the feud. The decoration of the hall of 
the Pontiffs is an opportunity for much heartburning and not a 
little intrigue. Sebastiano is unwearied in seeking interviews 
with such as may exert influence, and in writing a full and par- 
ticular account to his master. His zeal, however, outruns his 
discretion, and it is evident that Michelangelo gives but a half- 
hearted approval to his policy. ‘1 teil you,’ he writes in ex- 
tenuation, ‘it is from the love I bear you and from my anxiety 
for your welfare that 1 wish to see you emperor of the world, a 
position which, in my eyes, you deserve ; and though you do 
not believe yourself to be a great master, yet such | and all the 
world take you to be, and those who would dare not gainsay it.’ 
Here is a hyperbole of praise which even the admirable Vasari 
night envy. But the cloven hoof is revealed a few lines further 
on in the same letter: ‘All that I have said to the Pope and 
the expressions I have used concerning this great work have 
been prompted by pure friendship and respect, as well as by my 
desire with your aid to avenge both you and me and to prove 
to the spiteful that there are other demi-gods in the world than 
Raphael of Urbino and his friends.’ 

In 1525 the correspondence suddenly breaks off, not to be 
resumed until six years later. In the interval much had hap- 
pened. Rome had been sacked, Florence had endured a siege, 
and Michelangelo had borne no small part in the defence of his 
native city. It is with a feeling of thankfulness that Sebastiano 
once more addresses his master : ‘God knows how happy I am 
that after so many miseries, pains, and dangers God the All- 
Powerful has by His pity preserved us alive and in health.’ 
In the later letters is contained the last act of the tragedy of 
the Julian tomb. Whilst Michelangelo remained in Florence, 
Sebastiano reopened the discussion in his master’s interest, and 
sent him a full and particular account of the negotiations. The 
transaction was a sad one from beginning to end: and though 
rinted letters throw no new light upon it, they con- 


the recently | 
firm what was already known of the hardship Michelangelo 
endured. All hope of the realisation of his magnificent project 
was abandoned, and a far more modest design was substituted. 
The faithful Sebastiano with infinite loyalty and devotion 
watched over the sculptor’s interests, and no expedient was 
neglected which zeal and energy could suggest. 

But the letters are not wholly concerned with jealousies and 
intrigue. There are not a few intimately personal touches, 
which soften for us the implacable temper of the Master. In 
one passage Sebastiano actually rates Michelangelo on his 
teribilita, and improves the occasion with a compliment worthy 
of Messer Giorgio himself: ‘As to what you repeat concerning 
your feribilita, for my part I do not believe in it ; and if I have 
written nothing on this count, do not be surprised, for you do 
not appear at all “terrible” to me, except in your art : that is to 
say, you are the greatest master that ever lived.’ And when 
the excellent painter is appointed to the important office of 
piombatore, he becomes positively humourous. It was a con- 
dition of the office that he assumed the cowl, and thus he 
writes of the event : ‘His Holiness the Pope has appointed 
me fiombatore and made a monk of me in place of Brother 
Mariano. If you saw me habited as a monk | am sure you 
would roar with laughter at the spectacle. 1 am the finest 
priestling (fratazzo) in Rome: a consummation of which, in 
truth, I never had a thought.’ 

When Michelangelo sought Rome again, after an absence of 
many years, this pleasant correspondence came to an end. 

3ut to the last Sebastiano was untiring in the performance of 
friendly offices. When the sculptor arrived in the Eternal 
City once more to attack the tomb of Julius, and once more to 
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be turned aside from his purpose, we may be quite sure that he 
found his house set in order by the most faithful of disciples. 
But they were better friends ata distance. Sebastiano, per- 
haps, found Michelangelo overbearing and contemptuous, as 
indeed he was ; or maybe Michelangelo was wearied with the 
elaborate and not wholly unseltish attentions of his friend. 
But whatever the cause, a quarrel took place, and the friend- 
ship turned to bitterness. We can only be grateful that it lasted 
as long as it did, and that time has dealt gently with the intrigue 
and devotion of the ambitious Sebastiano. 


ALL ABROAD. 


National and Thought: A Series of Addresses. By 
EIRIKR MAGNUSSON, M.A.; PROFESSOR J. E. THOROLD 
ROGERS, etc. London: Unwin. 

A book like National Life, professing to give information ina 
popular form as to the ‘history, national aspiration, and mode 
of government’ of some score of miscellaneous peoples, will be 
approached with caution by the judicious. The chances are in 
favour of its being a farrago of sentiment and vague unreason- 
ableness. The dread is not likely to be lifted from the soul of 
him that readeth when he finds that it begins with a lecture on 
the Armenian question and ends with accounts of the Jews and 

of all ‘ peoples’) the Gypsies. But for once expectation has 

been bettered by a volume which is a compilation: and 
though the proposition sounds enormous—it seems likely that 
these twenty-one lectures were both interesting and profitable 
to those who heard them. ‘The truth is that the two hon. 
secretaries of the South Place Institute, who were responsible 
for the whole business, are gentlemen of some originality. They 
supplied themselves with lecturers who knew something of the 
subjects assigned to them, being in many cases natives of the 
countries they talked about. Even the rest—among whom 
were a lady (Mrs. Cunninghame Graham), a professor (as to 
whom our mouths are closed for the present), and several other 
gentlemen—had most of them travelled : and it is well known 
that the first step towards understanding your own or any other 
countly is to have lived outside it. 

The spread of information about Continental affairs should 
never be discouraged ; for it may be taken as an axiom in this 
country to-day that every one who knows any foreign politics 
will at least cast his vote on the Tory side, unless he is of 
incurably weak intellect or a Radical politician. But apart 
from this, and although the mixture of ancient history and 
modern anecdote, of strings of facts and outbursts of enthusiasm, 
which each lecture pours upon us, is a little confusing, there is 
never a dull page between the two covers—for them that have 
eves in their heads. Things worth remembering will be picked 
up here and there ; but the charm of the lectures, as a whole, 
lies in their unconscious humour. In the first place, their Eng- 
lish generally is beyond all criticism. The hon. secretaries 
who have had the book put together have relied (it is neces- 
sary to suppose) upon shorthand reports helped out by the 
speakers’ notes. Moreover, they believe that style is ‘merely 
ar-figures on the cake’; and they have not cared to 
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pamper the reader’s taste with any such luxury. So stern is 
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their ideal that (one would almost venture to say) they have not 
corrected the proofs. On the whole, the foreign lecturers suffer 
the least. They have dropped ess often than the Englishmen 
into commonness of phrase, probably because they spoke less 
fluently and less casually. For the same reason, perhaps, they 
committed fewer anacoluthons. But native or foreign, every 
one is made by a pitiless printer to talk at short intervals 
the most absolute nonsense. It would be unfair under the 
circumstances to go into particulars or to mention names ; but 
to say, as is said on page 58, that there was a time when ‘the 
ships of the Hanse towns’ had ‘a larger sea-board than the 
whole of England,’ is misleading; Italy did not ‘ practically 
become //alia Irredenta when in 1870 the capital was trans- 
ferred to Rome’ (page 144); seratin de liste (p. 154) is surely 
an unknown. system of election ; and a man who is made to 
say ‘this is rarely an excellent principal’ when the context 
shows him to have meant principle and really has reason to 
complain. Such quaintness, however, will often be missed by 
a flagging attention. 

More obviously amusing 1s the constant sparring between 
the different nationalities, which all with one accord, through 
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these their unofficial mouthpieces, profess a yearning friend- 
ship for this country. Perhaps the Russians get the hardest 
hits on the whole. It is wonderful how so civilised and civilis- 
ing a Power has contrived to blind the world to her virtues. 
Here we have the Swedes, the Germans, and the Turks black- 
ening her character: to say nothing of ‘oppressed nations’ 
and ‘voices from the East.’ Meanwhile M. Wathelet from 
Belgium says unpleasant things about the Dutch ; Professor 
Pulszky of Hungary compares the Czechs, or the Croats, or 
somebody, to the Irish (which is abusive); and M. Adam 
Gielgud, who holds a brief for Poland, curses all and sundry. 
There is only one point, as has been said, upon which they are 
all united ; and that is their enthusiastic love of Great Britain 
and more especially of all friends at the South Place Institute. 
The Poles remember that Lord Dudley Stuart once addressed 
a public meeting in their favour ; the Italians hold their coasts 
by our alliance; the Belgians still talk of that treaty ; the 
Scandinavians hope that ‘ we will be there when there is need 
of us’ ;—really, one would think we were in the days of Lord 
Palmerston. Armenia has ‘a claim upon England, Scotland, 
and Ireland,’ and she is ‘confident of the result.’ Egypt is our 
footstool, and grateful therefor. As for the Greeks, you have 
only to goto Chios. There, we are naively told, the villagers 
still remember the British charity lavished on them after the 
last earthquake, and are ‘wild with hope when they see an 
Englishman amongst them.’ ‘They somehow believe 
that to England alone have they got to look for help. Even 
now, in the ruined villages where relief was distributed, prayers 
are offered up every Sunday in the churches for Queen Victoria 
and her nation.’ If this is exactly so, there is more grace in 
the Chian character than in the Irish; but in Athens, at all 
events, England is not spoken well of in the market-place— 
except when there is question of getting back the Elgin Marbles. 
It is true that Athens (though there is a good restaurant there) 
is a villainous bad town. 

Perhaps the most interesting, albeit the most polemical, of 
the lectures are those which deal with the Eastern Question. 
M. Sevasly (who really ought to be an Armenian himself: per- 
haps he is) waxes indignant at the statement made by Mr. C. D. 
Collett that the Armenians are not a nation but a religious com- 
munity. He undertakes to ‘refute this assertion.’ His idea of 
refutation is (1) to show by more or less legendary authorities 
that they were a nation forty-four centuries ago ; (2) to cite the 
kingdom of Tigranes ; (3) to talk a great deal about their addic- 
tedness to Christianity, and to admit with complete calmness, on 
page 3, that ‘itis in truth this form of national Christian Church 
that has so far kept the Armenians together.’ With this sort 
of argument M. Sevasly makes, perhaps, the best of a not over- 
strong case ; but unfortunately he tries to strengthen it by loose 
assertions, and possibly in one case by something worse. He 
is quite properly indignant at the system by which, the usual 
(or Circassian) source of supply being closed, the Kurdish and 
Turkish Beys and Aghas fill their harems. They are accus- 
tomed to carry off Armenian girls from the neighbouring vil- 
lages ; and all redress is denied to the relatives if sufficient 
Moslem witnesses can be brought forward to swear in the courts 
that the kidnapped woman has pronounced in their presence 
the ordinary formula of the Moslem faith. This must un- 
doubtedly be irritating to the Armenians : though the hardship 
in ordinary cases is probably felt more by the relatives than by 
the girl, who would easily bring herself to utter what is practi- 
cally equivalent to a form of marriage. But M. Sevasly adds on 
page 8 a note which is open to suspicion. ‘A custom,’ he says, 
‘ prevails in Turkey whereby a Moslem is exempted from mili- 
tary service if he elopes with a Christian girl, and keeps her in 
his harem for a time long enough to warrant the presumption 
that she has embraced Mohammedanism.’ This reads like an 
unblushing encouragement of rape on the part of a Government 
which is more interested than any other in gaining a reputa- 
tion for justice. What it probably stands for is a simple and 
natural provision in Mohammedan law that newly married men 
shall enjoy an immunity from service for a certain period. 
‘Arguments’ of this kind will not in the end do M. Sevasly’s 
cause any good. One other paper closely connected with this 
follows the lecture on the Ottoman Empire towards the end of 
the volume. It is an appendix of some ten pages by Mr. 
Collett, and contains a bitter and powerful indictment of the 
policy of Europe, and particularly of this country, towards 
Turkey. 
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It has been said that this book has no literary merits. _ It is 
a mere collection of hastily delivered and carelessly reported 
lectures. But, more than any other work of the kind with 
which we are acquainted, it is stuffed with interesting matter ; 
and no person, however well informed, will run through it with- 
out finding one or two things he did not know before. To 
the ordinary Englishman who is innocent of foreign politics 
it would be an education, in a small way, to read it. 


‘REMAINDER BISCUIT.’ 


Songs of a Savoyard. By W.S. GILBERT. London : 
Routledge. 

Mr. Gilbert dedicates his verses ‘to Sir Arthur Sullivan, in 
just acknowledgment of the distinction his genius has conferred 
upon these songs during the fourteen years that we have worked 
together.’ After all the rumours of Savoy squabblings, one 
reads these words with a certain satisfaction, though ‘ genius,’ 
perhaps, suggests the excessive ardour born of the falling-out 
that all the more endears. Whether or not the score of Pina- 
fore and the sister Bab Ballads in action reveals genius, the 
songs suffer more than good songs should when divorced from 
the music. Compared to the best examples of lightly humour- 
ous verse, Mr. Gilbert’s ditties are as marionnettes to living 
men and women. They are as neatly put together as clock- 
work. The rhymes are often felicitously difficult ; the ideas 
the outcome of a pungent, whimsical cynicism. But it is hardly 
possible to read him long without jading : his ingenuity is so 
obtrusive, his frivolity is so prepense, the mechanism of his 
verse is so palpable, his verbal trickery is at once so elaborate 
and, in the long-run, so monotonous. The verse lacks ease 
and variety, the humour is innocent of spontaneity and gusto. 
Moreover, the book contains a great number of pieces which 
it was not wise to reprint. There is a great deal too much 
of such stuff as this : 

‘Ding dong! Ding dong! 
What though solemn shadows fall, 
Sooner, later, over all ? 
Sing a merry madrigal— 
Fal la!’ 
or as this : 
‘O my darling ! O my pet! 
Whatever else you may forget, 
In yonder isle beyond the sea, 
O don't forget you 've married me !’ 


Such effusions as 7he Baffled Grumbler, Proper Pride, Is 
Life a Boon? and The Disagreeable Man are nothing better 
than vapid doggerel; and Zhe Coming By-and-Bye is worse 
than vapid : it is atrocious, it is unmanly and vulgar enough to 
be disgusting : 

‘ Fading is the taper waist, 
Shapeless grows the shapely limb ; 
And although securely laced, 
Spreading is the figure trim ’—etc. 
That is not how comic verse should be written ; and when, on 
the other hand, Mr. Gilbert essays sentiment, he is intolerable. 
Such efforts as Zhe Fickle Breeze and Solatium are sheer silli- 
ness. It is almost incredible how such a clever man as Mr. 
Gilbert could ever have penned these exercises in drivel. 
Again, the writer has no true sense of rhythm. In the best 
humourous as in the best serious verse every word is, in 
Southey’s phrase, ‘necessary and voluptuous and right.’ Non- 
sense verse may be as nobly cadenced as a soaring, passionate 
lyric. Take, for example, the nonsense verse of Edward Lear 
—take the incomparable /uméd/ies, and note the delicious 
sonorous swing of the syllables ; or take such a nursery stave 
as this: 
‘ London Bridge is broken down, 
Dance over, my Lady Lee ; 
London Bridge is broken down, 
And a gay ladye.’ 
It is not much more intelligible than Browning, but the rhythm 
is superb. Now, in Mr. Gilbert’s work the rhythm is invariably 
cheap. His words rattle along merrily ; they sing easily ; they 
catch the popular ear. He 1s invariably fluent, a dexterous 
phrase-maker, a paragon of ingenious rhymers. But he has no 
deep sense of verbal music, any more than he has a deep sense 
of humour. He plays the game of topsy-turvy very cleverly ; 
but to the reader, at least, the game soon grows irksome. 
Perhaps no writer for the stage ever excited such cordial 
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laughter whose wit was so dry and mechanical and his stock 
of comic ideas so small. 

The Songs by a Savoyard—(do you note the light wit of the 
title ?)—are on the whole much less amusing than the Baé 
Ballads. The fun has lost its freshness ; the quaint fancies 
have been overworked into tediousness ; the zany’s belis are 
jingled to a tune grown stale. Nevertheless there are about a 
dozen pieces—all of them old favourites—which are in their way 
masterpieces of semicaustic absurdity and far-fetched rhyme. 
Familiarity cannot deprive 7he Judge's Song or Eheu Fugaces 
(‘Ah me, I was a pale young curate then’) of all their piquancy. 
And Zhe Darned Mounseer and The Modern Major-General— 
perhaps the very cleverest songs Mr. Gilbert ever wrote—are 
hardly less amusing when you see them in print than when 
they first floated over the footlights. Certain ditties are 
omitted from the collection which might with advantage have 
taken the’places of certain essays in pointless jingle and insipid 
sentiment. There is no reason why the song of Buttercup 
should not have found a place with A British Tar and The 
Englishman ; and there is none for the exclusion of the funny 
lay which recounts the apprenticing of a youth through a con- 
fusion of words toa Pirate not a Pilot. But the main defect 
of the book is that it includes such a mass of tasteless and 
perfunctory rhyme. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


The Indian Mutiny of 1857. By COLONEL MALLESON, C.S.I. 
London : Seeley. 


The fall from the first volume of Messrs. Seeley’s new series 
to this the second is exactly that from Sir Edward Hamley to 
Colonel Malleson—not at his best : from the artist who writes 
rarely and with authority to the inevitable ‘ pot-boiler.’ Indeed, 
it would not be easy in good faith, with so great a subject and 
full knowledge of it, to produce a more unreadable book. 
Colonel Malleson has the bald facts, often at first hand. He 
tight-ropes it gravely on the wire of strict neutrality. Now, 
facts and a fashion of fairness may serve to furnish forth a 
chronicle—a mine for a true author to exploit: in history, 
especially in a short history, treatment also is indispensable. 
The costiveness of the ancient chronicler or the journalist's 
facility is a poor substitute for it. 

It is Colonel Malleson’s presentation, whether of his subject 
as a whole or of its classical episodes, that is so disappointing. 
In his double character of chronicler and journalist he over- 
loads his text with obscure patronymics and excruciating names 
till it becomes a very jungle of nominalism. He delights to 
tell us who commanded a couple of guns here or a troop of 
cavalry there ; or what the mutineers were doing in this parish 
with an unpronounceable title or that. He revels in enumera- 
tion, and thinks much more of doing justice to the least of his 
personages than to his ‘alleged’ readers. All of which is in 
the true spirit of British India: where every one is known, 
noted on the social chart; where the desire for fame, for 
honourable mention, is the ruling passion. ‘ A great deal, then 
[in the Mutiny !], depended on the Personne of the officials, civil 
and military,’ is a fine example of bathos. ‘ The most regrettable 
of these [losses] was that of Major Renaud, an excellent officer, 
always to be depended upon,’ is the kind of sentence for 
which there should be no room outside a regimental, local or 
personal, history ; and the worst is, where you get one such 
sentence you are certain to get a hundred like it. Again, it is 
nothing short of ludicrous to find Colonel Malleson ending his 
chapter on the taking of Delhi with a list of the officers he con- 
siders most worthy of mention. This is to write history as a 
victorious general must write his despatches: mainly with an 
eye to those engaged in the field—or to their friends. 

Having thus filled his space (increased at his request by one- 
fourth), with what no one now wants, our author naturally has 
little left for what is essential. He fails to give a complete 
and consistent picture of the Mutiny under any single aspect. 
No figure on his crowded canvas has any individual merit ;: he 
has painted no portraits. Neither the awful suffering nor the 
heroism of our countrymen is seen in its true perspective ; local 
colour is lacking, detail is omitted where it is most required, the 
descriptions are tame and cold. Ifnone of these things was to be 
attempted, at least one would have wished for a broader treat- 
ment of the war itself. There are plans of Delhi and Lucknow, 
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but no map of the North of India and the disturbed districts. 
And this omission is typical of the author’s handling : he gives 
us tactical judgments here and there, but no strategy. An 
awkward reference to Dupleix (by his biographer) in the first 
chapter is a poor substitute for a comprehensive study of the 
conditions of British rule in India, or at least of the military 
position in the widest sense, at the moment when the revolt 
began. As to its immediate causes, it is easy to talk about 
mysterious conspirators, discontent among landowners and re- 
ligious leaders, issue of chapdtis on one side and greased 
cartridges on the other. But it is a pity that such considera- 
tions should be allowed to obscure the main truth: namely, 
that the primary cause of the whole business was the weak- 
ness of the English garrison in India and our over-confidence 
in native auxiliaries trained to fight and even to use artillery 
by ourselves. Many of the causes which probably enough in- 
duced the sepoys to try conclusions with us in 1857 are now 
and always must be under British rule—more or less operative. 
How instructive were a careful comparison between then and 
now: on our side the railways, modern arms, Queen’s regi- 
ments surpassing the old—in numbers at least ; on theirs a 
new solidarity of race, easy communications, facilities for 
arming and conspiring in secret, the treasonable support of 
English agitators and sentimentalists ! Against the last-named 
danger, of course, our author is on his guard: siding for once 
with Mr. Bosworth Smith, who admitted with a sneer that 
‘every step in the moral and material progress of India’ was a 
step towards the Mutiny. Depend upon it, if those who know 
had their way, missionaries, whether of the religious type or of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s, would find short shrift in British India. 

It is Colonel Malleson’s cue to minimise both the cruelties of 
the mutineers and the revenge taken by our men. In a sense 
he may be right, but he treats the matter too lightly. Has he 
forgotten that certain vandals were for giving over the imperial 
city of Delhi, with its incomparable monuments, to the fate of 
Carthage ? or Sir John Lawrence’s opinion and correspondence 
on the subject? To descend to trifles : in attempting to change 
the spelling of naturalised words such as ‘ Lucknow,’ ‘ Cawn- 
pore,’ ‘ Delhi,’ ‘ Sepoy,’ Colonel Malleson seems to fly in the 
face of his own rule and of common sense. His statement 
about the cartridges on page 39 is ambiguous; on page 19 
himself tells us that the old practice was to bite off the ends. 
On page 111 he speaks of troops ‘absent on command ’—on 
detachment, we suppose. What is no trifle is that the chance 
of writing a useful and popular book on this noble subject has 
been thrown away. 

NEW FICTION. 

The Snake's Pass (London: Sampson Low), by Mr. Bram 
Stoker, M.A., is a story of treasure-hunting in a wild district on 
the north coast of Ireland. The central idea is effective 
and ingenious. So ingenious is it that one is almost tempted to 
regret its occurrence to Mr. Bram Stoker. One thinks of what 
Mr. Stevenson could have made of it, and one sits down and 
sighs. Mr. Stoker begins capitally, and your expectations are 
agreeably whetted by the admirably conceived incident of the 
gun-carriage and the treasure-chest with which the two French 
soldiers were seen disappearing by night over the Hill of the 
Lost Gold. And the early chapter in which the Gombeen 
Man quarrels with Phelim Joyce is really a masterly piece of 
writing. The situation is strong and the dialogue vigorous 
and true. But Mr. Stoker squanders his opportunities and 
baffles the expectations he has aroused: his interest is frit- 
tered away in tedious love-making and still more tedious 
fooling. Norah, the peasant heroine, is an impossible mistress 
of felegant English ; while the hero, ‘ Art,’ the rich youth who 
marries the rhetorical peasant, is at once a prig and a green- 
goose. The Gombeen Man is about as black a villain as any 
patriot that ever gashed cattle in the cause of Home Rule; but 
he is so bemauled in the course of the story that one is almost 
sorry for him when he is last seen sitting on the top of his 
house with his hands clasped in prayer, while the down-rush of 
the shifting bog sweeps him to the sea. The closing cata- 
strophe, the outbreak of the bog, is graphically and vividly de- 
picted. Indeed there is so much that is excellent in the book— 
in invention, in dialogue, and in description—-that one is equally 
irritated and surprised at Mr. Stoker’s deplorable divagations 
into sham sentiment and mechanical fooling. 
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A nebulous Professor D——, deceased, whose mission was 
apparently to ‘shadow’ his friends, but with the best intentions, 
has left behind him many manuscripts. Mr. E. Barrington 
de Fonblanque plays at being his editor, and produces one 
‘in its integrity’: A Life Journey from Mannheim to Inker- 
man (London: Ward and Downey), to wit. It describes the 
‘life journey ’.of one ‘Crumbs’ or ‘Cromie Staunton,’ a deli- 
cately beautiful but otherwise unoriginal horse-artilleryman ; 
who loves and makes love, marries and is betrayed, repents 
and turns revivalist, repents of that, and dies at last, unripe in 
wisdom as in years, at Inkerman. Why his story should be 
told, and particularly in this form, it is not easy to say. Perhaps 
the author has visited Mannheim, Woolwich, the Canadian 
backwoods, and Gibraltar, and was anxious to collect his slight 
sketches of these places and of such well-worn types as the 
‘garrison hack,’ the ‘army doctor,’ and so forth. Working 
altogether on the surface, he has the journalist's knack ot keep- 
ing on the move, and here and there a happy turn: as of Mrs. 
Staunton’s death, ‘ There was but one way, and Nature helped 
her to it’; and of what distinguishes the army and navy, 
‘Only the difference between tar and pipeclay.’ On the whole, 
if this be a maiden effort, Mr. De Fonblanque may try again 
and perhaps do better. 

So many foolish persons write novels about the Highlands 
that to come across a book like the Hon. Mrs. Chetwynd’s 
Criss-Cross Lovers (London: White) is a pleasing surprise. 
Not that Mrs. Chetwynd is impeccable: she has very sensible 
views about the crofters, but a three-volume novel is hardly 
the best place for them, and her story is somewhat spoilt 
by her habit of after-dinner politics. She has a high-handed 
way, too, of dealing with the Scots law which, however 
natural, is regrettable. Then, her grammar is not above at 
least one reproach: she falls into the common error of 
‘averse fo. But her story is a good one, and her interest 
never flags, except when the aforesaid politics and economics 
usurp its place. Like most others, she would have been better in 
two volumes ; but then, skipping is easy. The heroine is not 
very interesting ; but the other girl, who loved the hero and 
never told her love, is a regular brick. She is the daughter of 
a Highland laird who lives beyond his means in the tearless 
old fashion (out of date in the Eighties, and falls into evil hands. 
Of course he is rescued just as the lana, which has been in the 
hands of his ancestors since 1300 (he is a MacLeod, and lives 
by the Spey—but these be trifles), is to be sold. ‘Lhe scenes 
between this excellent old gentleman—a mixture of the Magnus 
Troil of fiction and the late Cluny of tact—and his son, who 
bears the anti-Celtic name of Harry, are touched with some- 
thing of true pathos. The hero is a Colonel Douglas, who 
has covered himself with glory in Afghanistan or Burma, but, 
ali the same, is a trifle shadowy. A minister's wife is capital 
fun. Her husband, too, is drawn from the lite. Also, the book 
is a good picture of Scots society at the present day. 

Jack's Secret (London : White), by Mrs. Lovett Cameron, is 
the story of an aggravating young man. He is a pleasant 
youth, but he is also one of those impossible people who don't 
know what they want, yet insist on taking independent action. 
What Jack does is to marry the heroine, and then conceal 
the marriage, for no adequate reason, trom his own and her 
relations. ‘lhe heroine is a charming girl who lives with a 
grand-aunt and an aunt, both maiden ladies. The aunt is a 
sweet and amiable creature ‘ sair hadden doon’ by her elder, 
who is a terrible Turk. ‘Thrilling complications are caused 
by the well-worn device of putting two letters into wrong en- 
velopes ; and the excitement is kept up to the last page. The 
moral is : those that go up the river in house-boats are likely 
to play the fool—if they be bachelors. 

The Secret of the / rincess: A Tale of County, Camp, Court, 
Convict, and Cloister Life in Kussta (London: Chapman) 
belies its title. The ‘secret’ is so unimportant that you forget 
its existence till you are needlessly reminded of it in the last 

chapter. The description, in fact, is misleading as well as 
affected. There is a good deal ot Country, very little Camp 
and Court and Convict, while the Cloister is conspicuously 
absent. The scene is Russia before the days of the Terrorist, 
and looks real enough. But the style is rough and abrupt, 
the thought bald, the invention flat and tame. There is no 
colour : everything is on one level of matter-of-fact—so that 
the death of him who represents himself to be the hero till a 
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bombshell natters his pretensions and his stomach is touched 
with the same reckless calm as the commonest description of 
Russian custom. M rs. Sutherland Edwards will not be betrayed 
into feeling. Her idea appears to be that if she is not she must 
score : as the person of average sensibility is more deeply con- 
cerned for the callousness of a surgeon than for the operation 
itself. The real effect, however, is to make it difficult to say 
whether she is commonplace or the reverse. It is fair to add 
that Larnowski and the Princess are well drawn, though the 
lady would be more dignified and interesting were she not 
saddled with her insignificant secret. 

Handfasted (London : Ward and Downey), by A. C. Bickley 
and George S. Curryer, tells of the seduction of a country 
maiden by a rake of the early eighteenth century, but like Beau 
Austin he marries her in the end and lives happy ever after. 
Life in a Wessex village and in the most dissipated set in town, 
Jacobite plots, coaching, and highway robbery are the ingredi- 
ents of the story. It is pleasantly tola—is never dull and never 
foo exciting. The vagaries of the Honourable Tom Nevill 
are somewhat humourous, but you never see him sober; and 
surely even a hundred and fifty years ago the human frame 
was incapable of perpetual drunkenness? ‘The truth is that 
our great-great-grandsires were not different in kind from their 
descendants : only a little more boisterous over their cups, and 
a little—after all not so very much—more drunken. As always, 
the years it is and not the men that change. 

Mrs. Bourne’s Beta (London : Ward and Downey) has a good 
plot, but that good plot is badly worked out. Mrs. Bourne is 
evidently unspoited of the world, and, is therefore unable to 
inform her material with reality ; and when, as often happens, 
she mislikes her lack of experience, she contents herself with 
slurring over her trial (say) or her murder with as few words as 
possible, and sometimes with none at all. Her incidents them- 
selves might be interesting, though there is certainly a super- 
abundance of secret marriages, murders, and other common 
objects of the shores of old romance. Her personages, too, are 
feeble, and neither her villain nor her saint (both administered 
in nearly equal doses) has power to charm. 

Under the pseudonym of Mallard Herbertson, Miss Marie 
Hutcheson some time ago gave to the world a ‘tale of tele- 
pathy’ called Led from Afar—a clever story of love and adven- 
ture with a flavour of that mysticism so much affected at the 
present day. In her /aza (London : Eden Remington) there is 
also love in abundance, but the adventure is left out, while the 
mystical element pervades every page. The result is a sort of 
f.iry story for grown-up folks, though alas! the prince and 
princess do not marry and live happily ever after. Miss 
{{utcheson writes gracefully, and has powers of both descrip- 
tion and narration. And so the feeling of unreality—that you 
are merely being treated to a parable or something of the 
kind—which besets you at the outset soon passes, and you 
almost come to perceive the scent of the lotus and to hear the 
gentle murmur of the Nile. Perhaps the thing is a parable 
after all; but life is too short for conundrums. ° 


CORNWALLIS. 


Lhe Marquess Cornwaliis. ‘Rulers of India’ Series. By 
W. S. SETON-KARR. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

A diversity of gifts is as essential to the making of an empire 
as it was to the early Church. The rulers of India and the 
makers of India have not all been Lawrences and Clives, and 
consequently, and fortunately, the work of consolidation as well 
as that of conquest has been done with a success which has 
made British India the most remarkable dependency of any 
great State, whether ancient or modern. Lord Cornwallis was 
not one of the conquerors—rather the reverse, for his second 
term of office was intended to have no other result than to put 
a period to the brilliant achievements of the Wellesleys—far 
nobile fratrum—who between them had added so greatly and 
so rapidly to the British possessions in the East that people at 
home got frightened. That the East India Company’s trading 
stations should become a mighty empire, that India should be 
British from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, were ideas which 
Directors and Governments were slow to grasp. And when 
Lord Wellesley and Sir Arthur added conquest to conquest, it 
was felt that something must be done, and so Lord Cornwallis 
was sent out to restore the royalty of peace and commerce. It 
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was less his fault than his temperament which led to his sup- 
planting Lord Wellesley. And he did little to impede the march 
of empire, for he died within a few months of the beginning of 
his achievements in pacification. 

Cornwallis’s real services were of a more lasting quality, and 
belonged to a period anterior to his second viceroyalty or to 
his negotiation of the peace of Amiens. In the present work 
these two events are treated incidentally, Mr. Seton Karr pre- 
ferring a somewhat detailed statement of the Marquess’s first 
Indian administration. It was as a land-law reformer that he 
made and left his mark. The work he undertook was one of 
great difficulty ; and though his solution of the problem was 
not imperfect, though his reforms have created some grave 
abuses, it is impossible to deny him admiration for the in- 
telligent statesmanship which characterised his achievement. 
When an English gentleman full of good intentions attempts 
to introduce a set of so-called reforms into a State which has 
grown up under conditions to which he is absolutely foreign, 
whose people think differently (and desire to think differently) 
from him on every subject, social and religious alike, the 
chances are that he will do as badly as did Lord Ripon— 
and who dare say worse of any man? Now, Lord Corn- 
wallis was not a Robinson. If he had prejudices they were 
the prejudices of the ruling class of Britain: that is, they 
were the prejudices of experience—not of the sentimental 
doctrinaire. Such mistakes as he made were natural to one 
versed in a land system which in his opinion was the best 
he knew. He did not start from the idea that land in India 
must be held exactly as land in Norfolk is held. On the 
contrary, he attempted honestly to make the best arrangement 
he could, and he was content to look as much as possible 
through Hindu spectacles; and the Indian agriculturist has 
reason to be grateful to him to this day. In his own time 
that gratitude was expressed with enthusiasm. His services 
to the Empire were not of the kind to excite the popular 
imagination at home, but none the less was he a son of whom 
the country may be proud, a ruler to whom she may well be 
grateful. 

They were not confined to matters agrarian. The Perpetual 
Settlement and the relegation of collectors to their proper 
duties (and hence the practical creation of the Civil Service) 
were works of consolidation essential at the time to India. No 
less important was the legacy he left in the Cornwallis Code. 
As Mr. Seton-Karr remarks, it may not compare favourably to 
the later legislative performances of Macaulay, Maine, and 
Stephen ; but it served its purpose—‘it was dictated by an 
anxious desire to conciliate Hindoos and Mohammedans’ (or 
Muhammedans, as Mr. Seton-Karr elects to call them), ‘ to 
soothe their feelings, to avoid offence to religious and social 
prejudices, and at the same time to substitute order, method, and 
system for anarchy, chaos, and the irregular and uncontrolled 
exercise of judicial power.’ In another matter Cornwallis did 
something less well, though his constitutional lack of imagina- 
tion prevented him from doing more. This time, as in his second 
Governor-Generalship, his prudence did himself and Britain 
bad service. Dundas, like most Scotsmen, looked on India 
with other than English eyes. He recognised the difficulty 
of maintaining two separate armies there—one the King’s, the 
other the Company’s; and being, whatever else he was, a 
person of views, he prepared a memorandum for the amalga- 
mation of the royal and the Company’s troops into the British 
army. Cornwallis objected, and his authority enabled him to 
carry the day. Still, he did not act as a complete obstructive, 
for he saw the necessity for improving the Company’s Euro- 
pean forces, and he insisted on their being openly recruited. 
Three-quarters of a century later Dundas’s project was to 
become a fact ; but even so it can be claimed for the Marquess 
that he took a short step in the right way. 

Of his personality we get but a shadowy presentment. More- 
over, the work, it must be confessed, is just a little bit dull. 
(None, perhaps, but a man of genius could have made the 
chapters on the Perpetual Settlement brilliant.) It is also 
matter for regret that the author should lead you to feel that 
he holds a brief for Cornwallis—for whom, however, he does 
not appear to feel much enthusiasm. He does not impress 
you with the idea that he is engaged on a critical and impar- 
tial investigation into the public acts of a man who played an 
important part in his time. 
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THE ETHIOPIAN OLYMPUS. 


The First Ascent of Kilimanjaro. By Dr. HANS MEYER ; 
Translated by E. H.S. CALDER. London : Philip. 


‘West of this port of Mombaza,’ writes Fernandez de En- 
cisco in 1519 in his Suma de Geografia, ‘ stands the Ethiopian 
Mount Olympus, which is exceeding high, and beyond it are 
the Mountains of the Moon, in which are the sources of the 
Nile.’ From Ptolemy’s time to that of the Spanish geographer 
of the sixteenth century this chief seat of the African deities 
had veiled itself in cloud; and nearly three and a-half cen- 
turies elapsed before the next authentic glimpse of it. And lo! 
now Njaro is dethroned and Kaiser Wilhelm set up in his high 
seat among the equatorial snows : Mount Olympus in Ethiopia 
has become ‘the highest peak in the German empire.’ How 
this came about is one of the romances of travel and diplo- 
macy of which it was left to Dr. Hans Meyer to tell the final 
passages in a remarkably comely and well illustrated book. 
The while the Ethiopian Mount was hidden from the sight of 
Europe, its Olympians must have been discussing whether this 
crown of the Dark Continent should be given to Britain or to 
Germany ; and the casting vote must have been given to the 
newer aspirant after colonial empire. For the gods love all 
them that know their own minds and take opportunity promptly 
by the forelock. The first of the moderns who saw and gave a 
clear account of the Kilimanjaro snows was a Dr. Rebmann 
—a German in the employ of the English Church Missionary 
Society. The next was his colleague, Krapf; and so far national 
claims may be thought to be equally divided. Then came 
Baron Von der Decken, who arrived upon the scene thirty 
years ago, and with Teutonic enthusiasm fell down in an atti- 
tude of worship before the ‘mighty dome of Kibo, rising to a 
height of about 20,000 feet, of which the last three thousand 
were covered with snow’; and he distinctly strengthened the 
Fatherland’s title on the grounds of first discovery. These 
travellers could only prowl about the eastern and southern 
bases, and some way up the bush- and forest-covered lower 
slopes of Kilimanjaro ; and although the Baron ascended until, 
as he declared, he found himself in a region of snow-showers, 
the ‘arm-chair geographers’ of London—and particularly an 
unbeliever named Cooley—laughed these tales to scorn as pro- 
ducts of an over-stimulated German imagination, and demon- 
strated to their own satisfaction that no such thing as glaciers 
could exist under the Equator. It was left to an English mis- 
sionary, one New, to scale the mountain sides to the limit of 
perpetual snow; and for some time British explorers—and 
notably Mr. Joseph Thomson, who gave the first trustworthy 
account of the nature and form of this most remarkable of 
extinct volcanoes, and Mr. H. H. Johnston, who added to our 
knowledge of its flora and fauna—kept a decided lead in the 
exploration of Kilimanjaro. Then, however, the Germans put 
on a spurt, in their own peculiar way. They sent an official 
mission to conclude a treaty with Mandara, a petty tyrant who 
at that time (1886) had the upper hand among the petty chiefs 
of Chagga—or as Dr. Meyer writes, Jagga—the fertile garden, 
stretching through many zones of climate, which lies on the 
southern flank of the great mountain. Shortly before the mission 
arrived, Mandara had concluded a treaty with General Matthews, 
and hoisted the flag of the Sultan of Zanzibar ; but being a 
born diplomatist as well as a born robber, he promptly trans- 
ferred his allegiance from Seid Burghash to Kaiser Wilhelm. 
One remembers still Prince Bismarck’s fit of grumbling, and his 
threat of making it troublesome for us in Egypt: until he had 
his way and, in spite of the rules of priority of occupation and 
geographical symmetry, had laid hold both on Kilimanjaro and 
on the Cameroons Mountain—the two ‘highest peaks in the 
German empire.’ To enclose the one it was necessary first to 
draw the dividing line of the British and German spheres start- 
ing from the East Coast, not, as might have been natural, along 
the parallel of latitude, but diagonally towards the north-east, 
so as to embrace the fine healthy mountain regions of Usam- 
bara, Paré, and Ugweno, which, as prolongations of Kilima- 
njaro, rise like beautiful islands out of the waste of arid steppe ; 
and, on reaching the great Snow Mountain itself, to make the 
frontier describe a bulge circling round its base and cutting it off 
from the British Protectorate. To be sure this arrangement, 
by some oversight possibly, still leaves Taveta, the meeting- 
place of the caravan routes, within the British East Africa 
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sphere ; but, as Dr. Meyer cheerfully remarks, Taveta will no 
doubt shortly come into German hands. 

The Germans had thus got their Ethiopian Olympus ; but 
they had still to climb to the top of it. Many attempts by 
Germans, Englishmen, and Americans—sportsmen, prospec- 
tors, or travellers and naturalists—have tried to win this blue 
ribbon of East African geography. None succeeded until Dr. 
Meyer and Herr Purtscheller set themselves patiently and 
methodically to the task ; unless, indeed, we are to believe the 
marvellous tale of Herr Eylers that in an almost incredibly 
short space of time he climbed to the upper rim of the Kibo 
snow-cap, and found—nothing. It is gravely impugned by 
his successor and fellow-countryman, who discovered, on re- 
peated ascents, that the truncated summit of this higher of the 
twin peaks of Kilimanjaro is occupied by a crater six hundred 
feet or more in depth, to the bottom of which they descended. 
The spire-like crest of Mawenzi was also attacked resolutely 
and repeatedly, but apparently there is no way of approach 
to its top for the most daring climber. It is the ruined and 
weather-worn remains of a volcano of much older date than the 
Kibo dome ; and Dr. Meyer gives a lively imaginary sketch of 
the treatment which Mawenzi’s broken head and galled and 
weary shoulders sustained when its younger companion burst 
into activity, ‘ battered it with showers of stones, undermined 
its lavas, and furrowed them with torrents of mud.’ The vol- 
canic energy of the double mountain is now at the point of ex- 
tinction, although hot springs have been found upon it, and 
though the small crater-peak within the Kibo crater is kept, 
by the influence apparently of internal heat, clear of snow in a 
region of perpetual frost. The ice-cap covers the summit ina 
form not unlike that of a sailor’s ‘sou’-wester, the long glacier 
cover descending the southern slope of the mountain—the side 
of the greatest fall of moisture and the chief seat of the popu- 
lation and cultivation of Kilimanjaro. From base to crest the 
whole mountain is a rich and varied field for the naturalist ; and 
it seems that sport can be had on the very crater—by him that 
waits. Dr. Meyer came upon old turtle-soup tins and a Salva- 
tion Army newspaper at nearly the height of Mont Blanc ; at 
a still higher elevation, in a cave where he slept for a night, he 
found the remains of a fire that had been lighted by Masai 
hunters from the northern slopes who had come thus far in 
pursuit of elands ; and, wedged in the ice at the bottom of the 
‘crater-cone,’ he stumbled on the body of an antelope which, 
guided by curiosity or hunger, and without the inspiration of 
science or the hope of fame, had climbed an ice-wall 19,700 
feet above the sea. The commercial value of Kilimanjaro, as 
Dr. Meyer points out, is still an unknown quantity ; and on 
this and on other aspects of European and especially of Ger- 
man colonisation on the East Coast he speaks in a way that 
believers in Peters will deem discouraging and unpatriotic. 
But the Snow Mountain and other ‘upland’ regions of regular 
rainfall, rich vegetation, and comparatively healthy climate that 
are built up on the bare African plateau are, as he holds, almost 
the only portions of this region, away from the coast, that have 
any commercial future; and Germany has taken care to lay 
hands on the pick of them. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The introduction which Mrs. William Sharp has written for 
the Women Poets of the Victorian Era (London: Scott) is a toler- 
able piece of work, though its language tends, of course, to the 
excessive. It is certainly much superior in point of style to any- 
thing that Mr. William Sharp ever misproduced under the name 
of criticism. Its author's selections from the earlier writers 
have, in general, been made with good judgment, though she has 
omitted the very best thing that Mrs. Browning ever did—the 
lines ‘What was he doing, the great god Pan?’—and has inserted 
instead thereof the lax and laboured stanzas of Zhe Dead Pan, 
Of the more recent songstresses the queen is indubitably 
Christina Rossetti. Her Birthday and her Echo, to name but 
these, are worth all the pipings of well-nigh all the contemporary 
verse-makers who are here represented. The quotations from 
each writer are not numerous, yet in many cases they include 
stuff which was not worth reprinting. Here and there, how- 
ever, among the futilities of the latter-day aspirants one chances 
on a musical and sincere lyric, as in Violet Fane’s Aes/, on a 
graceful fancy prettily put, asin Katharine Tynan’s Poffies, on 
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a trifle daintily turned, as in Graham Tomson’s Arsinoe’s Cats. 
But small as the volume is, there is a great deal more verse 
than poetry between its boards. 

Messrs. Virtue have issued a translation of M. Jules Adeline’s 
Lexique des Termes d@ Art, a standard work of reference for all 
terms commonly employed in painting, sculpture, architecture 
etching, engraving, and heraldry. The work, it is stated, has 
been revised by an expert. He has done his work admirably. 
The book is much more than a translation. It embodies avery 
great number of new articles written with faultless concision 
and clearness, and obviously the work of an accomplished 
student. Numerous illustrations which did not appear in 
Adeline’s Dictionary will likewise be found on its pages. In 
its present form the book is a model handbook. 

Olive Schreiner’s Dreams (London: Unwin) is furnished 
with a fantastical cover whereon a copper-hued sun emerges 
from (or is he sinking into?) an ocean on the shore whereof is 
a sun-dial of mean pretensions. Then there isa portrait of 
‘Olive Schreiner,’ who is represented as a buxom damsel of 
a noble if slightly Semitic cast of countenance. In her right 
hand is a quill; and her autograph, written in that clear, bold 
style endeared to the printer, is set beneath. Then come the 
‘Dreams,’ which, with much grace of style and more or less co- 
herence, touch on such things as have vexed the human mind 
from the beginning. Thus ‘The Hunter’ tells how the seeker 
after truth must strip his mind of feeling, fancy, desire—of 
most things, indeed, that to common folk make life worth liv- 
ing. This may be so or not; but one may be excused for re- 
minding the lady that the theory is stated once for all in Plato’s 
Republic. ‘In a Far-Off World’ appears suggestive of an inci- 
dent in one of Voltaire’s Romans; but perhaps our author is 
innocent of such reading, and at any rate the trifle is admir- 
ably turned. ‘Ina Ruined Chapel’ is a clear-cut picture of an 
Italian landscape, though the moral lesson for conveyance is 
none of the clearest. ‘ The Artist’s Secret’ is only two pages 
long, but extremely well done pages they are. ‘The Sunlight 
Lay Across My Bed’ is the last, the longest, and not at all the 
best. It is a vision of hell and heaven, and is a little wild: 
as is, indeed, the manner of such visions. 

In Lord Chesterfield’s Worldly Wisdom (Clarendon Press), 
which has been compiled by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, and which 
makes a most agreeable volume, will be found a vast amount 
of unexceptionable advice put in the most pointed way, and cer- 
tain to be as much disregarded in the future as it has been in 
the past. If the manners of the dancing-master be here 
sufficiently obvious, the other constituent of the letters has been 
judiciously toned down. Could the admirable precepts ex- 
cerpted and set forth in these pages but be observed for a 
month, how much happier and better a place the world would 
be! The reflection applies with even greater force to the Ten 
Commandments, but it is irresistible. Dr. Hill supplies a care- 
ful and painstaking introduction, disfigured only by a few pages 
of cant about Chesterfield’s morals, which were but those of 
his contemporaries, and pretty much what most men’s are to- 
day : only they don’t say so. 

The Future of Science (London : Chapman), by Ernest Renan, 
is a painstaking piece of translation ; and, though M. Renan suf- 
fers, his book has still an interest of its own. It dates from the 
wild, year of ’48 and ’49, when it seemed to the young and eager 
thinker—as it has seemed to other young and eager thinkers 
before and since—that the Promised Land was so well in sight 
you could describe it with the utmost clearness. M. Renan 
was then convinced that the old religious superstitions which 
had impeded human progress were about to take their places 
as curious myths of the dark ages. The brotherhood of man 
was to be realised ; the more degrading forms of toil were to 
cease ; wealth was to be equally distributed ; and science was 
not merely to aid but to anticipate human desires. After all 
these years, M. Renan is fain to confess himself mistaken : 
there are still wars and rumours of wars, there are still suffer- 
ing and inequality, and the Promised Land seems further off 
than ever. Yet he does not renounce belief in it. Science has 
already done much. ‘What, then,’ he asks, ‘will it be a hun- 
dred thousand years hence?’ ‘And in the meantime?’ the 
reader may retort. Still, M. Renan would answer, the best 
path for the race to follow is that which leads towards the 
promised fields, and its best motive a rational and intelligent 
curiosity as to its secrets. And the old beliefs? ‘ Candidly 
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speaking,’ replies M. Renan, ‘I fail to see how the foundations 
of a happy and noble life are to be re-established without the 
ancient dreams.’ Chief of these is immortality, a belief which 
must not be taken away from the average human being. If 
it be a lie, it is not (as Plato would say) a lie within the soul 
but a noble lie: a vision which cannot safely be withdrawn 
from the intellectual possession of mankind. 

Few jest-books or treatises on jests are exhilarating, and it 
has not fallen to Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt to break the spell that 
apparently binds all them that analyse or synthesise the joke. 
His Studies in Focular Literature (London : Stock) contains a 
great deal of very curious and out-of-the-way information ; but 
the learning is not well digested and the style is something 
cumbrous and long-winded. If there be that care to trace the 
pedigree of a favourite quip, to observe how it has adapted 
itself to its various environments, and to account for its heredi- 
tary qualities, they will find Mr. Hazlitt a very Galton among 
facetiz. But such as have a mind to be diverted had best leave 
the neat little volume alone. 

There is little to say of W. H. Dawson on Zhe Unearned 
Increment (London: Sonnenschein). The old story is told 
without any new illustrations and with some statistics which 
are very deadly—to the interest of the book. Mr. Dawson 
must know that everything he says has been said, and said 
better, before him : and yet there is no end. We have also 
received Baudenkmaeler in Grossbritannien und Irland (Ber- 
lin: Wasmuth), by Constantin Uhde, a collection of excel- 
lent reproductions by a photographic process ; British Ferns 
and Where Found (London: Sonnenschein), by E. J. Lowe, 
being the latest instalment of ‘The Young Collector’s Series’ ; 
and Merry Mischief May (Edinburgh: Grant), by E. M. 
Johnstone. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29¢h November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’—6th October 1888. 
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For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
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Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Pancras, Euston, 
WwW aterloo, Cannon Street, 


Bookseller and 


283 Washington Street, Boston: 
Brentano S$, 1015 Penn Avenue, 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 











MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK'’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 





MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET—F/As7 FLOOR. 


|OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 








THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and } — 
79 QUEEN STREET, ; EDINBURGH. 


|. ‘aie -4- AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 











EBBS 










Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal 
Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Fost Free. 





WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG te OMPA N Ya 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 





MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
I$ THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK e THAN ANY OTHER STOOK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE é om, 
ony oe. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHINC. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract, 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 








Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
Ye eo International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


= -* Bi] RANKIN’S 


De id 
3trs 


oe CORK MATS 





; 
Z 


i 
4] 
















(Same as used by Lorp SAtispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12to20 by45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 


CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN’S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 


WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 





WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. 


MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS,| ° THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 


Muster wos ROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
37 LOTHIAN ROAD. HAZELWOOD HYDRO 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 








WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton. : LANCS. 

Balquhatstone Black Band Coal, ; : . 2s 6d. ‘ * 
Brownieside and Stepends, . . a A ; : ’ 21s. — “ty  Physician—DrR. ANDERSON. 
Benhar and Wallsend (Alloa), . . ‘ : - : . 205. tie Lady Manager—Miss KNow es. 
Ferniegare and Stanrig, ‘ ‘ : : : . . 18s. 6d. 
Shawfild and Virtuewell, : . : ; . . 178. 6d. ; 
pauaanenes one (17s. )3 tongae, 2 : ; i ; ; - 6d. Magnificently situated. 

iddled Small Coal (17s. 6d aywood, . - . 565 ; 
Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.) ; Screened Nuts, ‘ . gp Tes —_— 
Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . 19s. 6d. my J UrKIS ussian, an 


4 other Baths. Ballroom, 

* Billiard and Smoke Room. 
! Ornamental Grounds. 
, Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


N.B.—The above are Casu Prices, and ‘include all Charges for Cartage and 
Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of 
delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. 

Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Rates. 
District OrFices— 
STOCK BRIDGE—18 N.-W. Circus Prace, P.O. 
NEWINGTON.—49 NEWINGTON Roan. 





MORNINGSIDE—102 MornincsibE Roan, T.O. Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 

HAYMARKET—18 HayYMARKET TERRACE. 

GRANGE—31 MarcumonT Roan, T.O. s by Rail fr ‘di . , TN derate. 
ait nathiiiiler toon. Diliehens Be. car. Three hours by om Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Modera 
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